SPEECH 


OF 


MR.  TRUMAN  SMITH,  OP  CONNECTICUT, 


ON 


REMOVALS  AND  APPOINTMENTS  TO  OFFICE. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  21  AND  23,  1850. 


The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  having  been  made 
the  special  order  for  this  day,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  all  charges  which  have  been  preferred 
y  °*  the  Departments  against  individuals  who  have  been  removed  from  office  since  the  4th  day  of  March  last,  with  a  sr 


or  filed  in 
pecifieation 


any 

o:  the  cases,  if  any^  in  which  the  officers  charged  have  had  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  removals 
made  under  each  Department,  including  subordinates  in  the  custom-houses  and  other  branches  of  the  public  service.” 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  addressed  the 
Senate  as  follows : 


Mr.  President  :  I  did  not  vote  for  the  postponement  of  the  census  bill,  for  the  reason  that  I  desired 
to  leave  the  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  without  any  interposition  on  my  part.  If  the  body 
had  seen  fit  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  that  bill,  it  would  not  have  given  occasion  to  any  com¬ 
plaint  by  me,  although  I  have  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  the  pendency  of  this  resolution  has  been 
attended  with  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  public  service.  It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  nomi¬ 
nations  of  the  President  still  remain  undisposed  of ;  in  many  cases  the  offices  to  be  filled  are  vacant 
by  leason  of  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  late  incumbents  ;  and  I  more  than  suspect  that  this  resolu¬ 
tion  and  considerations  connected  therewith  have  caused  the  delay.  I  have  been  rather  surprised  that 
Senators  have  not  manifested  more  earnestness,  not  to  say  anxiety,  to  have  a  disposition  of  the 
question  now  before  the  body.  I  do  not  know  but  that  there  may  be  some  stern  necessity  (to  me 
however  incomprehensible)  impelling  us  to  an  incessant  discussion  of  the  slavery  question.  We  have 
been  engaged  for  more  than  three  long  months  in  considering  nothing  but  preliminaries.  We  have  not 
been  permitted  to  vote  even  on  a  question  of  reference.  We  have  much  of  the  time  had  but  two  speeches 
a  week— one  for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  another  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday;  and  when  the  latter  day 
has  arrived,  we  have  adjourned  over  to  the  succeeding  Monday,  to  resume  the  same  topic,  and  to  end 
the  week  in  the  same  way.  In  the  mean  time,  it  has  been  utterly  impossible  to  bring  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session.  We  have  not  recurred  to  any  one  of  the  important 
suggestions  and  recommendations  contained  in  the  annual  message  of  the  President,  and  a  vast  number 
of  bills,  public  and  private,  have  accumulated  on  our  calendar,  and  are  likely  to  fall  with  the  session 
I  regard  these  discussions,  which  have  so  long  embarassed  us,  as  of  very  little  practical  utility.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  will  not  be  without  some  use  to  have  a  slight  inter¬ 
ruption  of  this  disputation  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  when  every  member  of  the  Senate  knows  that  th« 
questions  are  settled  already,  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  is  concerned.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  interest  the  body,  but  I  can  at  any  rate,  do  one  thing— I  can  create  a  sort  of  a  hiatus  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  which  should  have  been  brought  to  a  close  long  ago.  (Laughter.) 

I  presume,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  not  a  single  member  of  this  Senate  that  could  feel  a  stronger 
repugnance  than  I  do  to  embarking  in  a  discussion  which  must  partake,  more  or  less,  of  a  party  char¬ 
acter.  During  the  considerable  period  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  (associated 
with  you,  sir,  for  one -half  of  that  peiiod, )  I  have  no  recollection  of  having,  in  any  instance,  availed 
myself  of  the  privileges  of  the  floor,  except  to  attend  to  some  matter  of  business,  or  to  consider  some 
question  of  a  broad  national  interest.  I  desire  that  it  may  be  understood  that  such  will  ordina¬ 
rily  be  my  course  as  a  member  of  the  Senate.  And,  sir,  if  I  depart  from  that  rule  of  conduct 
now,  it  is  because  I  consider  this  resolution  and  the  remarks  of  my  friend  from  Maine,  (Mr. 
Bradburt,)  in  their  scope  and  purport,  as  tending  to  cast  dishonor  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  among  the  number  of  those  who  repose  a  high  confidence  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  our  Chief  Magistrate.  I  believe  that  he  has  been  actuated  in  his  course  by  liberal,  patriotic 
just,  and  elevated  views  and  sentiments.  I  believe  him  to  be  entirely  worthy  of  the  affections  and  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people.  Under  such  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance  I  feel 
to  this  sort  of  discussion,  I  enter  with  alacrity  upon  the  task  of  vindicating  his  conduct,  and  of  show¬ 
ing  that  he  has  not  departed  one  hair  from  the  position  which  he  assumed  before  the  American  people 
when  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  their  gift.  1  * 
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We  know  that  his  name,  character,  and  conduct  have  been  the  ‘heme °l  confined  to  the 

from  the  hour  of  his  inauguration  to  the  ‘^nd  from  Mdne,  for  whom  I  trust  that  I  entertain 

lumns  of  a  licentious  press,  until  now  >  ““ ^brinring  such  tonics  into  this  chamber,  and  of  submit- 
a  proper  respect,  has  the  unenviable  notortey  of  brag  !  ^  j  noticej  that  the  majority  here  de 

ting  them  to  the  attention  of  this  body.  It  ja  jth  infi  ‘  »  Manoom.)  to  lay  this  reso 

termined,  on  the  motion  of  my  honorable  friend  1 Every  member  of  the  majority,  will 
lution  on  the  table,  as  a  test  vote  tocountenanc^  the  propo^hon  y  ^  in  the  negative  Th, 

the  exception  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Aiab  own>  Whether  they  intend  to  maki 

majority?  therefore,  have  adopted  this  reso  u,,on  and  made  from  Maine>  and  whether  they  con 

themselves  p  rrties  or  not  to  the  expos,  ions  ot  the  honor  the  future  mast  reveal, 

cur  with  him  in  all  the  imputations  which  are  conUiid  P  ^  0„r  notice  a  reaolutio 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  are  the  alle„ed^  ^  that  the  President  of  the  Unite 

of  this  singular  and  unprecedented  characte  .  ^  and  also  during  the  canvass,  and  eve 

States  both  before  he  became  the  candidate  of  t  gV  y  ,  in  the  nature  of  pledges,  whic 

fn  Ms  inaugural  address,  held  out  expects  ions to -the ^  A^ican  peop,  ^  Senator  (Mr  B 

he  has  now  departed  from  and  violated  in  the  »  lingered  on  the  lips  of  him  who  uttered  then 

represents  that  while  ‘he  assurances  of  the  tnaug  1 y  t  on  a  violation  of  what  he  is  pleas. 

the  President  commenced  breaking  faith  with  PF  froin  that  time  t0  this.  The  charge  ol  the  Sei 
to  denominate  pledges,  and  has  continued  su  ,  d  positive  and  peremptory,  for  the  purpose 

ator  is,  that  he  gave  to  the  ““f Ameri^  peo’pfet  and  that,  immediately  upon  entering  « 
reaching  ihe  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  th  -nrmnenced  a  systematic  violation  of  all  those  pledge 

Z  duties  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  himself  into  the  pres, dene 

The  whole  sum  and  substance  of  ls  =  ’fenee<-»  [  regard  the  inaugural  address  as  parta 
that  he  has  obtained  that  high  office  by  /  ■-  P  '  nresmential  oath:  it  is  contemporaneous  therewi 

foundation  for  this  allegation  of  the  honorable  Senator,^  ^  ^  think  of  it>  ,  shou,d  consider  him 
Sa h^to  l/cast  from  the  respect  and  association  of  alf  honorable  an 

"^"hout  further  preliminary  remarks  address 

hearings!  And,  in  the  firs,  place  1  desire  to  «H  to ^artijm  ^  however>  ,  would  observe  that  1 

of  this  moo,  extraordinary  resolution.  honorable  friend  as  part  of  the  resolution  itself;  or,  rather, 
entitled  to  consider  the  remarks  of  my  honorable  ^ ^  autho,Uy  t0  produce-an  autho 

fix  its  true  intent  and  meaning.  Upon  this  point  ge  of  my  remarks.  At  the  second  sese 

to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  reter  severa  times  of  RepreJntatives  for  the  purpose  of  me 

of  the  24th  Congress,  a  committee  Jted  inthe  Departments  in  this  city,  at  the  head  of  w 

jog  into  certain  abuses,  sai  W^r  bTheCcomnittee  met  and  passed  the  following  resolution: 
was  placed  the  Hon.  H.  •  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departm 


was  placed  the  Hon.  H.  •  .  xsof  ti,e  several  Executive  Departments  be  di 

F*  the  lot  U  consent  of  the  paid,  and 

for  sneba,, eminent,.  -r,de,  .  r„„lv.  he  addressed  a  •  ■ 


isons  for  such  appointmen  .  .  .  ;n  reDiv  he  addressed  a  charactei  ] 

This  resolution  was  comtnunpatoUo  the  following  extract:  ; 

letter,  dated  January  ,  ,  -Nation  was  accompanied  andsup 


to  lie  M  proceeding. 


m  introductory  speech,  whic  gave  acldi  Biubburt)  gives  a  character  tc 

So  I  say  the  introductory  speech  of  the  honor*  »  Sena  o  ^  ^  ^  t 

■tt;  d  3  TJ&iprh  "rief * 

and  his  administration  rendered,  tf  pos; 

odious  to  the  American  people.  .f  ,  h  u  lend  j,seif  to  such  an  object.  But 

I  have  greatly  mistaken  the  ^‘^  ll^onbv  entering  into  some  details, 
nnlv  develop  the  true  character  of  this  r  y  indefinite.  It  comprehends  not  only  all 

|  X  would  observe  that  it  is  sweeping.  .  |j  the  ],ieac|s  of  Departments,  It  com] 

the  President  has  done  himself,  but  every  thing  done  by  aU  me  adyice  and  cons( 

‘„h„e,  oni;  .he  cases  where  ihe  President  has  the  power^by  i  ^  ^  j  th  lleads  o  the 

,C„  Senate  but  also  those  where  the  absolute  p  f  en,ering  all  these  Departir 

^tment’  It  is  proposed  ■ charge  ; the  P« ^ ^ 1hle,. tToharges  prfferred  against  office 
gathering  up  all  the  papers,  aearching ;  ou  P  intment  may  be  vested.  A".d  h*s.“ 

any  J,hen,ic  information  on  s  9 
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when  he  does  not  even  represent  to  the  Senate,  or  the  count™  .  ,  , 

been  preferred  {  so  that  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  inference  upon  his  part  &7  ^ 

not  only  to  furnish  papers  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Departments  but  h/is  alsnT^™3!?  ^  re,quired 

in  which  the  parties  removed  have  been  nut  on  trial  Th  l  u  «  a‘S0  t0  furnish  a  llst  of  ca8es 
lhat  in  al,  cafes  of  removals  the  Preside, ,7™,  bound  to  serve  “T  “  "T*6 

a  hearing.  Whether  there  should  be  a  jury  trial  in  each  case  the  W  ^  P  and  glVe  them 

is  to  be  both  notice,  hearing,  and  judgment  entered  up  in  due  form  of  law  ^Therl^T  5  ‘T  ther6 
the  President  to  furnish  a  list  of  all  the  cases  wherein  a  i  ?/  '  .  Therefore  he  calls  upon 

live  and  the  party  removed.  He  goes  bTyond  thte  -  for  l  rai8ed  betWeen  the  Exec** 

out  all  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  various  DenartmenVa  h  u  \  ?  y  reqUirfs  the  President  to  search 

the  country,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  removals  have  been  made  there  ^  The  ^us^om'house3  of 

satisfied  with  an  examination  of  all  the  establishments  nn  th„  At!  /  Th  h°norable  Senator  is  not 
make  an  excursion  to  the  Pacific,  in ordlr  1„ TZZa  ,°  ““*•  but  ,hp  P««Ment  must 

what  removals  have  been  made  in  all  the  subordinate  offices  oTth^To  BeS1‘leS’  he  ls  t0  ascertain 
custom  houses,  but  in  all  the  various  post  offices  of  the  count I  v  ?  “  Gownraent  i  not  8™P‘r  hi  'he 

sa&as.  •"fc,"  ■=“  xr  n  -,i  -e  ™ 

ticularly  true  in  the  post  offices  of  the  country  Vhpre  clanSe8  °f  sucb  officers.  And  this  is  par- 
come  of  over  $2,000  a  year  may  aDnronriate  ffip  «  h  i  f  &  i™  *  that  SUch  postmasters  as  have  an  in- 
may  be  necessary  to  th/  despatch  oTthe  nnhli^h  P  U§  f°n  16  C°™pen8ation  of  such  clerical  force  as 
six  such  offices  in  the ^country  leavin  J  oof  h  p  T’  ^  !aSt  fisCal  year  there  were 

|ployed  durinS  that  year  amounted  to  six  hundred*  aS  foTty-kx"  ^  Wh0le  ClenCal  ^  therdl1  em“ 

iSFPassed  !  He  is  t0  send  t0  aI1  p°8' 

of  things  there,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  resoluiion  "  IndwTIS’  '?  what  raaf  he  'he  state 

the  Senator  ought  to  add  an  appropriation  of  <,nmP  fir/  ldeed,  sir,  to  make  the  resolution  complete, 

It  we  are  to  believe  the rewe^E  ZZ  7  «  “  hU’ldied  th°USand  doi!ai-8  t0  carry  it  out. 
all  the  pigeon-holes  in  all  the  Departments  are  crowd*  H  6  •  we.rnust  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

The  whole  clerical  force  in these  varl  fi  crowded  wuh  what  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  “  libels.” 

copying  these  libels.  The  Senator  savs  he  belief61!  If’  1  scatements  are  true,  are  to  be  employed  in 
ielivered)  five  thousand  depu^P^  1  rem<Td  <at  the  time  his  speech  was 

enow  not.  In  every  case  The  sfn  ~and  how  many  more  are  claimed  in  other  Departments  I 

lition  of  a  further  appropriation  to  employ^^tra  We.refpreferred-  1  would  suggest  to  him  the  ad¬ 
mired  on  his  hypothesis  P  y  C‘mcal  f°rCe  10  execute  this  order,  as  it  will  be  re- 

empla t^iianffing^c Dve r  the  /rfoiual^  char  ge/  IT'11  a‘l0vV  me’  1  WiU  State  that  the  re8olution  con- 

opying  will  be  sa°ved  g  ^  S°  that  lhe  eXpenSe  and  necessily  of  employing  clerks  in 

ustody^Tthe^Presillenf  an/tlfe11  healls  <>f  Depar^mfm^W  inte"d9  ‘°  ^  °rigina‘  papers  0ut  of  the 

3  vindicate  their  course.  ]  do  not  know  wha^  mv  friend  °Z  "Z’  ^  ^ V<?  nothin®  in  their  hands 

rough,  here  ;  whether  they  are  to  be  carried  over  to  the  “  UnTon”  offie°‘ng  the”  Yr6”  lhey  are 
f  party  agitation,  or  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  It  d  «nffi  ■  ]  f  ffice>  and  therf  used  for  purposes 
>  the  whole  practice  of  the  Government  and  the  hnn  ,  8  fficient  for  me  to  remark  that  it  is  contrary 
ae  last  things  which  the  President  will  H  norabie  Senator  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  one  of 

ill  be  made,  if  any  thin*  is  to  be  dTue'  in  cl*  P  Z'l  WUh  a  Shlgle  *rigi"al  pape*‘>  but  copies 

I  object,  then,  to  the  vagueness  and  ZllZ  P  T  lh,e  requisitions  of  this  resolution.  P 
totally  unprecedented,  "if  any  call  is  to  be  it/sbo  rf?°,Utlon’  and  t0.lts  sweeping, character.  It 

ce  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  President  for  informiH  ’  ■  It*1  d  be  111  confomnty  with  the  uniform  prac- 
here  he  has  the  power  of  appointment  by  or  witlTthe  case8  coming  under  his  own  jurisdiction, 
e  power  is  vested  in  heads  of  nPnn,.tm  \  u  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  but  when 
■wer.  If  the  ^  hlS  ^  “?*  ^nonary  .exe’rciuing  thl 

JSt  Office,  and  if  he  wants  to  get  an  insight  into  the  I|liaSS-  ibe^  °n  d*e  in  tbe  ^eneral 

call  upon  the  Postmaster  General  •  but  to  matter,  and  to  inspect  those  libels,  he  must  make 

the  Departments,  andVepord^ig  here* the  resuft  Tms*1  I  !nq  orreSldent  ^  Jnquirie8  “to 

But  1  have  a  little  sound  U  1S’  ,lnsist>  unprecedented  and  inadmissible. 

my  honorable  friend.  It  will  be  found  inffie  sam  P°int’. ‘°  which  1  wish  to  invite  the  attention 
ve  to  Mr.  Wise's  committee?  2d  ^pPT  which  P-'da"'  *«keo» 


ve  to  Mr.  Wise's  committee  2d  session  ,wem„  r ‘ma  cparactens'lc  "fponse  which  President  Jackson 
ition  of  the  Senate.  He  says  :  ’  y  fourth  ConSiess>)  to  which  I  have  already  invited  the  at- 

t  of  the  officers  under  their  directlo^TronTthe  nublf^ ?ieaLS’  nr„ovi(Jed  they  do  not  withdraw  their  own  time  and 
mto  de*«e  tkemsel^’-Rep^P  ^  t0  -J-y  thereof-  to  which  he  adds,  «•  7  skaTkZt 

w  nn'd1rCcoansffiera°k,nhe  Wh«“°id  if  cdl'  feT  ia  simplici‘y  i'seif,  in  comparison  with  that  which  is 

yed  without  authority  of  luw!  the  amount  of  Lri  *  1  f  °f  C‘erliS  a"d  Yher  8“hordina,eS  em- 
n.  Jackson,  in  answer  to  such  a  renmlh.  of  sahmes,  and  the  dunes  assigned  to  them  respectively 

of  Department  may  answer  if  T/pleasI  nlovITTII,"  v ‘‘  as  ,indefini!e  and  «*»?>  ^  that  the 
iliceervice.  y  please»  piovld-d  they  can  do  so  without  interfering  with  the 

NeTu/hl0  l,hf  ?™%re<luisition,  Mr.  Kendall,  then  Postmaster  General,  said  • 

^  >T  <0  o.  withdrawn  from  the  current  buaiue*.  „ 

»<f«r  the  clerk,  f.rniehed  me  f.r  other  purpoae,  be  »  ^ 
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agains 


th 


tha 


,  t  ,1  nnt  the  Departments  to  reply  to  it  during 

Ten  Jackson  told  the  committee,  in  ■ effect,  that  he  wo  in  order  to  answer  it,  to  employ  the  whole  den* 
Gen.  J  TTpndall  said  he  would  be  oblige  ,  who,  foree  then,  will  be  required  tc 

■  - 

lara  of  twenty  long  He^houldhavewlled  for  papers  appertaining  to  j^ofoX^^nviXtion  of  pledges- 

[he  grZ:t:Zr MmXlm" .he  principle  when  he  says :  a?ainst  an  officer,  in  ordei 

honorable  Senator  hr  ^  i.  getting  «P  a"d  pjWn<>"ShfJ,his  tame  if  presented  for  out appur 

^?sss.*Jt- ixsrJrJi  u »u-». » -  —  -  'mp°'ta"  • 

SffltKf response  to  the  (0  reject  a  nomination  on  such  grounds,  surely  rt  would 

e^^fSS^dS'r  =^ora  ble  £-***  we  hringin 

from  “(Mr' BBW 

sss SSfeSxSSSi 

or  good  man  canapprove  »  In  short,  rf  ^  ^  an(J  present  adm.n  Tltetefi 

pathy  between  the  papers  (  P  P  .  appreciation  of  the  true  state  qllhatitute  for  tli 

the  resolution  of  the  honorable  Sen^or^the >  &  ^  ^  pr0(]uce  ^  the  papers,  without  any 

s^lSe£»^^S3‘‘3£ 

remove  are  carefully  exclud ,  ^  beUef  that  the  cases  in  which  the  1  reside  ug  than  tl 

hesitate  to  declare  my  u  .  with.  his  views,  refused  to  dismiss,  are  m  t  th  of  1 

of  departments,  acting  mcontorarty"**  J  may  state,  upon  the  sb  engm 

indispensable  that  we  should  have  before  moderate,  reasonable,  jus  , 

ICfto  enable  «s  to  .determine  wh ther  Mmprehend  a  larger  porUonoftt 
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Book  than  those  that  have  been  appointed  under  the  present  administration.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think;  if  the  facts  were  fully  developed,  that  the  impression  would  be  universal  that  injustice  has  been  done 
to  the  whig  party  ;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  scrutinize  the  matter  very  closely,  for  no  man  can  be  more 
dissatisfied  than  I  am  with  the  scrambling  propensities  of  both  the  great  political  parties  in  this  country. 
Every  administration  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  tormented  with  office-seekers  ;  and  if  we  could  get 
rid  of  them  altogether,  it  would  be  a  very  great  relief.  I  wish  there  could  be  a  law  made,  as  irreversible 
as  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  no  man  coming  to  this  city  in  pursuit  of  an  office  should  be 
gratified. 

Mr.  FOOTE,  (interposing.)  I  have  not  the  least  objection,  Mr.  President,  to  the  honorable  Sena¬ 
tor’s  denouncing  the  whig  party  for  its  office-seeking  propensities.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
may  be  right  in  all  he  says  in  that  regard.  But  when  the  honorable  Senator  includes  both  parties — 
when  he  speaks  of  the  democratic  party — I  would  suggest  that  it  is  hardly  generous.  The  Senator 
should  be  too  magnanimous  to  attack  a  party  that  is  broken  down  and  prostrate,  as  is  the  great  demo¬ 
cratic  party  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  You  are  in  a  clear  majority  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  consider  the  democratic  party  as  prostrate  so  long  as  (he 
honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  incessantly  on  his  legs.  [Laughter  and  demonstrations  of  ap¬ 
plause,  immediately  checked  by  the  Chair  ]  Mr.  President,  I  only  denounce  the  spirit  of  office-seeking 
which  the  spoils  system  has  made  so  rife  in  the  country,  and  those  who  make  of  politics  a  mere  trade. 
There  is  not  a  more  patriotic,  a  more  intelligent,  and  a  more  virtuous  body  of  men  on  earth  than  the 
whig  party,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  masses  of  the  democratic  party.  But 
the  applicability  of  these  considerations  to  the  subject  before  us  is  too  apparent  to  escape  notice. 
Zachary  Taylor  is  denounced  and  abused  for  making  removals  ;  but  he  receives  no  credit  for  the  mo¬ 
deration,  firmness,  and  sense  of  justice  which  he  has  displayed  in  cases  equally  if  not  more  numerous, 
where  he  has  resisted  importunities  and  left  his  opponents  in  office.  For  his  magnanimity  he  now  re¬ 
ceives  a  poor  return— he  may  have  carried  it  too  far.  The  proceedings  in  this  chamber  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  policy. 

3.  But  I  take  another  exception  to  the  character  of  this  resolution;  and  this  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  mere  call  for  the  charges  filed,  and  not  for  reasons  for  removals.  My  friend  says  that  he  does  not  desire 
the  reasons,  or  to  quote  his  exact  language,  that  “the  resolution  asks  the  President  for  information  and 
not  opinions.”  But,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  resolution,  we  find  it  calls  for  “the  charges  pre¬ 
ferred,”  i.  e.  for  an  inspection  of  papers,  and  not  for  information  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  Execu¬ 
tive  acted.  Now,  does  not  the  Senator  know  (if  he  does  not,  every  other  member  must) 'that  removals 
are  not  made  on  mere  papers  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ?  The  dispensation  of  patronage  is  or  should  be 
a  matter  of  sound  discretion  and  the  exercise  of  an  enlightened  judgment.  But  papers  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  here  without  explanation  ;  we  are  not  to  know  whether  the  Executive  did  or  did  not  act  on  them; 
we  are  to  infer  that  they  were  all  false,  and  that  the  persons  dismissed  are  pure,  worthy,  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  The  moment  the  papers  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  honorable  Senator,  the  conclusion  is  to  be 
that  they  contain  nothing  but  falsehoods  and  libels,  on  which  the  innocents  of  the  democratic  party  have 
been  sacrificed,  without  once  stopping  for  a  moment  to  ascertain  whether  they  constituted  the  true  basis 
of  executive  action.  But  I  can  show  by  good  authority  that  this  would  be  an  exceedingly  unjust  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  appointing  power. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  23d  Congress,  a  committee  was  raised  in  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the 
abuses  practised  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  of  which  Mr.  Giundy  was  chairman,  and  they  made  the 
following  requisition  on  Major  Barry,  then  Postmaster  General: 

“To  send  to  the  committee  all  the  original  letters  and  papers  in  his  possession  concerning  the  removal  of  H.  Stafford  and  the 
appointment  of  H.  Herron,  as  deputy  postmaster  at  Putnam,  Ohio.” 

The  resolution  simply  called  for  the  papers  in  a  single  case,  and  not,  as  now,  for  all  the  papers  on  file 
’  in  the  respective  departments  in  this  city,  in  avast  multitude  of  cases,  according  to  the  representations  of 
•  the  honorable  Senator.  Major  Barry  gave  a  response  of  unusual  ability,  from  which  I  shall  quote  ex¬ 
tensively  hereafter,  in  which  he  says,  (speaking  t»f  removals  and  appointments:) 

“The  head  of  the  Department  might  have  been  governed  by  reasons  within  his  own  knowledge,  but  not  stated  in  any  document 
|  received  by  him.” — Vide  House  Doc .,  2 d  sess.  23 d  Cong.,  Rep.  Com.,  J\To.  103,  p.  600. 

Now,  I  have  to  say  that  if  any  high  officer  of  the  Government  were  to  form  a  judgment  on  papers 
merely,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  dereliction  of  duty.  Major  Barry  utterly  refused  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  Mr.  Grundy’s  committee,  and  took  the  very  exception  on  which  I  now  rely.  He  insisted  it 
could  not  be  safely  inferred  that  any  papers  on  file  constituted  the  real  basis  of  his  judgment.  But  the 
honorable  Senator  does  not  want  “the  opinions”  of  the  Executive.  Ah  !  Will  you  not  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  heads  of  Departments  an  opportunity  to  say  whether  they  did  or  did  not  consider  or  give 
effect  to  the  papers,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ?  Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that  rgcommendations 
and  representations  of  all  sorts  can  be  obtained  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  no  wise  or  prudent  man  will 
rely  on  them  for  a  moment.  Hence  executive  officers  must  depend,  in  a  good  degree,  on  their  own 
knowledge  and  the  opinions  of  members  of  Congress,  (usually  verbally  expressed,)  and  of  other  reliable 
friends.  The  mere  production  of  papers  without  explanations  is,  then,  only  calculated  to  deceive  and 
mislead. 

4.  The  procedure  contemplated  must  impose  on  the  Senate  an  endless  task,  if  there  be  the  slightest 
disposition  here  to  do  justice  to  the  Executive,  and  to  presume  otherwise  would  be  disrespectful  to  the 
body.  The  idea  predominating  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  seems  to  be  that,  on  the  production  of  the 
papers,  we  are  to  presume  that  all  the  suggestions  and  allegations  therein  contained  are  basely  false; 
and  that,  too,  without  knowing  whether  the  Departments  gave  them  the  slightest  credence  :  whereas  the 
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_ifl:npqt  dictates  of  justice  would  require  a  thorough  investigation  in  each  case,  and  a  reference  to  the 
aonroDriate  committee,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  an  inquiry  as  full  as  it  shall  be 
solemn.  So  that  we  are  to  have  innumerable  lawsuits  raised  in  this  chamber,  or  we  are  to  m  eon- 
elusions  that  will  do  the  greatest  injustice  to  all  concerned.  Where  will  all  this  end  »  J  he  impossi 
bility  of  making  any  just  or  proper  use  of  the  information  sought  constitutes  an  insuperable  objection  to 

the  proposed  call  aI)d  injurious  character  of  this  resolution  I  invite  attention 

to  the  fact  that “he  information  is  to  be  gathered  up  (at  what  expense  I  know  not,  and  when,  no  one  can 
ij ,  t  :nlv  not  a'  this  session,)  and  brought  into  the  Senate  sitting  in  its  legislative  capacity,  and 
exhibited  to  what  end  1  To  enable  the  Senator,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  to  discharge  properly  is  1 
executive  duties  Then,  it  would  seem  that  all  considerations  which  induce  the  Senate ,  when  consider- 
in,  questions  of  removals  and  ^PPOin-men^  ..  si.  with  dosed  fallen  from 

Z  Sena'o’rtlip  wouT nollhusTelcThe  public  ear?  A  little  sound  doctrine  from  Ma,„r  Barry's  let- 
Zr  to  Mr  Grundy’s  committee  will  serve  to  convince  the  Senator  that  I  cherish  more  of  the  sound  demo- 
era  tic  sn  rifand principle  which  predominated  under  the  ausp.cesof  President  Jackson,  than  would  seen, 
now  to  prevail,  if  we  are  to  take  this  resolution  as  a  fair  expression  ol  the  progressiveness  of  modern 

“The  !f"lwiISS  to  an  i„,tiS=,in,ina,e  U  tapSSt 

Much  of  .he  cooessiondenceot  the  Oejiartment  is  necessarily  fiU  wkL  is  no.  so.  Hence,  i, 


the 


ch  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Department  is  necessarily  m  iu  na^.e  s.  nc  3.  f  ;  ,  whfch  is  not  80.  Hence,  it  i 

writers.  They  do  not  usually  consider  the  ’^iXt  S  In  such  cases,  thePostmasteji 

iv  cases,  the  same  communication  contains  both,  an  #  10  do  so.  all  confidence  between  him  and  his  corres 


many  cases,  the  same  communication .  contains  doth  ana  «  j confidence  between  him  and  his  corres 
General  could  not,  with  any  demee  ot  prop  Y>.>,  imiLidiiah  of  credit  and  respectability  in  the  neighborhood,  respectin; 

pendents  would  be  at  an  end.  Facts  and  the  opinions  of  »“d* Silica n  ts  fol  aptointment!  would  be  withheld  from  the  Depart 
the  conduct,  character,  and  capacity  of  persons  n  o  ,  j  PI  neighborhood,  would  venture  to  state  matters  that  wouli 
meat.  No  one  who  regards  his  domestic eoinfo.t,  and  pedoeot  often  ,ead  to  rem0vals  fr0m  office,  it  is  al 

S  JXZZZt,  opinions.  By  ,hss.  ree.,,, euabied 

”"“'U  2E  that,  in  these  inquiries,  wl.feh  In  a" 

plicate  persons  who  are  found,  upon  a  tuile  ,  t  neighborhoods  at  enmity  that  are  now  in  peace  ami  harmony) 

of  cruel  injustice,  as  well  to  the  accuse!  a  ’  r  a||  cpnfidence  will  be  withdrawn  troin  the  Department.  De 

If  the  Postmaster  General  should  yield  to  an  un  not  only  on  the  part  of  postmasters,  but  of  contractors  and  other  agents 

K*fc?  “^SSl?00v«,Sto3taI£.,0iui,  to'a  great  be  at  an  end,  and  the  wholesonre  control  now  eaereised  will  ceas 

to  exist  ” 


Brine  iri  all  the  papers,  I  say,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  (to  say  nothing  about  the  4th  of  March 
I829”)  and  then  we  shall  see  how  many  lawsuits  will  be  raised,  and  how  much  disorder  and  confustoi 

Wi6  bThe  next'po'n”  which  ^  make  is,  that,  if  the  allegations  of  the  honorable  Senator  are  true,  th 
President  has  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  If  the  members  of  the  House  believe  one 
half  of  what  the^enator^ has  said,  it  is  their  duty  to  impeach  the  President.  An  abuse  of  the  remove 
or  appointing*  powers  an  impeachable  offence/  This  was  admitted  by  the  leading  statesmen  who  he 
thp  first  Coneress  many  of  whom  were  concerned  in  framing  the  Constitution  itself.  Is  it  th 
object  of  hthe  Senator  to  qualify  himself  for  trying  the  articles  of  impeachment  What  would  be  his  situ 
ation  and  what  the  situation  of  the  Senate,  (should  this  resolution  pass, )  if  an  impeachment  shall  be  in 
stoed"  It  would  seem  to  be  the  object  of  the  Senator  to  qualify  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Pies  der 
when  he  comes  to  be  publicly  arraigned.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  prefer  charges,  and  not  tin 
of  the  Senate  to  ascertain  their  truth  in  advance.  The  House  is  “the  grand  inquest  of  the  na  ion, 
1  th  spnate  has  “the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachment.  I  his  very  distinction  was  taken  by  Ma 
h!f  Bard  in  the  case  of  the  deputy  postmaster  at  Putnam,  Ohio.  He  wholly  refused  the  information  f 
the  committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  Mr.  Grundy  was  chairman,  hut  promptly  communicated  it  to  tb 
committee  of  the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Connor  was  chairman,  saying  : 


inent,  and  his  motives  for  pertoi  ming  such  a.  p  legitimate  purpose  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  ol  the  com  mi 

committee,  already  referred  to,  he  says  : 


q  '  ^T^froa/ed'b/you/'aifirre  o/tire  Vresident  andlieads  oOh^Departments'  noTtl>  answer  a*^*specific  ctmrg 
underwood,  introduced  by  you,  «  ..articular  transaction,  but  assuming  they  have  been  guilty  - 


were,  as  unden^od,  introdocedby  you,  nan^ctbuTbut’ a«uming'they  have' been  guilty 

not  to  explain  any  alleged  abuse,  not  to  give  inioimd.uon  jr  1  *  *  *  |n  onen  violation  of  the  Constitution  at 

the  charges  alleged,  calls  on  them  to  f  urnish  evidence  ag,  -  bp  ■  t  tj!  'ved  guilty  according  to  the  establish! 

of  that  well-established  and  wjse  max.m,  afd  Jfurnish  the  evidence  to  co, 

rales  of  law,  yoawq««t  my»‘f  “d  1 tie fouled  on  the  authority  of  that  body  in  which  alone,  by  the  Constitution,  the  pow 
vict  ourselves  ,  and  this  call  put  ports  to  e  aUemDts  as  an  invasion  of  the  principles  of  justice  as  we 


o  l>e  lounaea  on  mo  au inmny  u»  uwuj  ***  **  *■*“*>“  c  •  n  o. 

- *  ,  .  ,  ,  *  *  *  T  shall  resist  all  such  attempts  as  an  invasion  of  the  principles  of  justice  as  well  as  ot 

of  impeaching  ns  is  vested.  .  ,>  ,lf>nn!p  the  United  States  to  resist  them  as  I  would  the  estabhshine 

Ksttiih  -IsL.  On*.,  Heps,  of  m,  P-  «. 


In  the  same  document,  page  45,  Mr.  Forsyth,  says  : 


lit  U1B  6BU1C  Wl-uiuw..,  r“e" - >  *  ,  •  _ 

n  Self  respect  forbids  a  reply  as  to  myself;  as  to  my  predecessors,  I  should  not  become  the.r  accuser  if  they  had  commuted 
ors,  and  mtainiy  shall  not  vindicate  them  while  following  their  example. 
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It  appears  from  the  same  document,  page  46,  that  Amos  Kendall,  then  Postmaster  General ;  from  do. 
page  47,  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  from  do.,  page  48,  Mahlon  Dickerson,  Secretary 
pf  the  Navy;  and  from  the  journal  of  same  committee,  page  32,  B.  F.  Butler,  acting  Secretary  of  War, 
igave  similar  answers. 

It  thus  appears  that  my  honorable  friend  has  introduced  a  procedure  here  in  the  nature  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition-  “I  shall  resist  it,”  exclaims  President  Jackson,  “as  I  would  the  establishment  of  the  Span- 
sh  inquisition.”  And  therefore  I  suppose  I  shall  do  no  injustice  to  the  Senator  if  I  consider  him  as 
.he  grand  inquisitor. 

8.  In  speaking  of  the  injurious  character  of  this  resolution,  I  must  not  omit  a  very  extraordinary  para¬ 
graph  in  the  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator,  which  is  as  follows  : 

any  friend  of  the  Administration  will,  in^his  place  here,  on  its  behalf,  candidly  acknowledge  that  these  pled?es  and  pro- 
essions.  made  previous  to  the  election,  and  reaffirmed  in  the  inaugural  address,  have  been  violated,  and  that  ‘  democrats  are  re¬ 
moved  because  they  are  democrat,  and  not  lor  moral  or  official  delinquency’— if  he  will  make  these  frank  admisiions,  and  thus 
eheve  honorable  and  honest  men  who  have  suffered  proscription  for  their  political  opinions  from  the  unjust  imputation  of  dis- 
lonesty,  infidelity,  or  incapaci'y,  I  repeat,  I  will  not  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.” 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the  parties  removed  were  laboring  under  unjust  imputations,  for 
ihe  reason  stated,  that  can  be  shown  to  be  groundless  on  authority  which  the  Senator  must  respect,  being 
hat  of  the  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Grunby,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  a  debate 
chich  took  place  in  this  chamber  on  the  18th  of  February,  1835,  that  gentleman  said: 

“  is  no  disparagement  to  a  man’s  s-ard  ng  or  character  that  another  individual  has  been  found  who  can  perform  the  duties  of 
he  office  as  well  as  he  can,  and  that  another  has  been  appointed  in  his  place.  If  the  office  has  been  advantageous  and  profit- 
ble,  he  should  not  enjoy  the  whole  benefits  in  preference  to  all  his  contemporaries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  office  has  been  bur- 
ensome,  he  onght,  in  proper  time,  to  be  relieved  from  it  ."—Vide  Gales  &  Seaton's  Register  of  Debates,  vol.  11, part  l.p.  531. 

These  opinions  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Grundy,  in  face  of  avowals  by  President  Jackson,  as  to 
Tounds  of  removals  analogous  to  those  of  President  Taylor,  to  which  the  Senator  refers;  and  hence 
here  is  no  foundation  for  the  pretence  that  the  information  is  wanted  to  relieve  the  parties  removed  from 
nputation.  But,  if  the  fact  be  otherwise,  how  does  the  Senator  propose  to  relieve  them?  By  sacrific- 
lg  the  character  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  honor  and  rectitude.  The  honorable  member, 
fter  enumerating  about  a  score  of  supposed  breaches  of  faith,  which  lie  calls  “  the  grand  result,”  coolly 
roposes,  that  if  his  friends  “  will  candidly  acknowledge”  that  Zachary  Taylor  has  violated  his  word, 
e  will  not  press  his  resolution.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  resolution  is  introduced  for  no  practical 
urpose  whatever.  No  useful  measure  of  legislation  is  to  be  founded  upon  it;  nothing  for  the  benefit  of 
le  toiling  millions  in  this  great  country.  But  we  are  required  to  admit  that  the  noble  man  at  the  head 
l  our  Government  is  infamous,  or  we  are  to  lie  under  the  terrors  of  this  resolution.  Does  the  honorable 
enator  really  suppose  that  we  are  about  to  acknowledge  that  he  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  ser- 
ice  of  his  country — who  has  won  for  the  stars  and  stripes  an  imperishable  renown,  and  whose  purity 
ad  integrity  no  man  ever  doubted  before — has  all  at  once  become  the  basest  of  mankind ^  Mr.  Presi- 
ent,  I  hold  no  such  commission;  and  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  impose  it  upon  me,  every  impulse  of 
ly  heart  would  lead  me  to  spurn  it. 

Having  thus  fully  developed  the  injurious  character  of  this  resolution,  I  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
enate,  and  I  bid  the  Senator  welcome  to  any  laurels  which  he  is  likely  to  win  in  such  a  contest. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  will  now  be  my  duty  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  basis  upon  which  my  hon- 
-able  friend  has  erected  his  whole  superstructure  of  reprehension  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  country, 
he  honorable  Senator  takes  generally  the  ground  that  the  President  and  his  friends  gave  a  series  ©f 
.edges  to  the  country,  in  advance  of  the  late  presidential  election,  of  a  distinct  and  specific  character, 
id  he  insists  that  the  effect  of  these  pledges  was  such  as  to  impose  upon  the  present  Executive  the  ob- 
gation  to  remove  no  one  from  office,  except  for  reasons  that  would  lay  a  just  foundation  for  impeach- 
;ent.  He  holds  out  the  idea  that  these  pledges  or  assurances  were  so  binding  upon  the  President,  that 
was  not  competent  for  him  to  make  a  single  removal  from  any  department  of  the  public  service,  with- 
it  giving  notice  to  the  party  interested,  and  without  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  ex- 
nine  witnesses,  and  to  defend  himself  by  counsel.  And  where  does  the  Senator  find  his  basis  for  such 
i  exposition  as  this?  It  is  to  be  found,  in  the  main,  in  certain  extracts  made  from  seven  letters  of  the 
resident,  communicated  to  the  public  in  advance  of  the  late  presidential  election,  on  remarks  made  by 
•me  two  or  three  of  his  leading  friends  during  the  canvass,  and  in  a  few  short  sentences  produced  from 
e  President’s  inaugural  address. 

^ow,  I  have  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  very  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  President  Tavlor  in 
gard  to  this  correspondence.  I  utterly  deny,  and  I  can  prove  conclusively,  that  he  never  made  any 
•surances  or  gave  pledges  of  any  sort  in  reference  to  this  matter.  While  I  cannot  doubt  that  my  hon- 
able  friend,  in  making  the  selections  from  the  seven  letters  referred  to,  acted  in  good  faith,  yet  I  will 
y  that  it  the  most  ingenious  man  in  the  country  had  been  employed  to  select  passages  from  the  corres- 
mdence  of  the  President,  which  would  give  a  view  of  his  position  more  injurious  than  any  other,  he 
rtainly  could  not  have  been  more  successful  than  the  honorable  gentleman  has  been  in  bringing  for- 
ard  these  extracts.  Indeed,  I  have  very  seriously  doubted  whether  he  made  them  himself,  and  I  have 
en  led  to  suspect  that  he  must  have  taken  them  from  some  of  the  political  effusions  of  the  day,  or,  in 
her  words,  that  it  was  the  work  of  some  newspaper  editor,  whose  object  was  to  traduce  and  slander  the 
resident.  But  if  the  honorable  Senator  made  these  selections,  Ihave  to  say  to  him  and  to  the  Senate, 
at  it  is  entirely  apparent  that  he  could  not  have  been  as  conversant  as  I  was  with  what  I  may  properly 
11  the  Taylor  literature  of  1848.  The  honorable  gentleman  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  conversant 
|  ith  that  sort  of  literature;  and  if  he  had  been  as  diligent  and  as  thorough  a  student  of  it  as  I  was,  I  am 

f  ry  sure  that  my  friend  would  have  made  a  much  more  just  and  faithful  exhibition  of  this  entire  matter 
I  an  he  has  done. 
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the  country,  or  rather  the  first  man  who  has  held  the  preadenU al  ot  ^  1  cLmunicat< 

repugnance.  I  have  always  understood  that  General  Jack when  ’ theide »  wa  ^ 

him  of  his  being  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  lecem,^  ^  char^cter  of  the  President  must  be 
contempt  and  ridicule.  Every  one  knowing  y  S  hronvht  before  the  public  in  connexion  wit! 

Capt.  Allison,  dated  at  East  Pascagoula,  Sept.  4,  1848,  as  iollows. 


“  I  was  surrounded  by  whigs  and  democr^s  who had  stoort^ by  mem ^^”8 ^ y Jif  ^  waging  forba 

to  conduct  through  scenes  of  greater  trial.  My  -  bra’ve  men  under  my  command-all  of  whom  knew  I  was  . 

assuming  a  position  of  seeming  hostility  to  y  P  sentiments  or  predilections.  Such  had  been  the  violence  of  oui 

nrincinle  for  I  made  no  concealment  ot  my  polit  cal  sentimenis  u  p  under  the  rigorous  interpretations  gi 

strokes  during  our  late  presidential  electrons  that  the  ^c®ePf^  ,  f  poii,ical  principles,  was  equivalent  almost  to  a  d 
£3&»lr  a  1  was  ODWilling  to  hazard  the  effects  of.uoh  a  „ 

tion  of  uncompromising  enmity  to  a  1  who  did  not  subscr.be  to  itsten^  ^  enemy  common  t0  us  all.  It  would  have  been 

Stffifi  feelings  as  it  was  to  my  duty.  I  wanted  unity  in  the  army,  and  forebore  any 

might  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  discord  in  the  ranks. 


o-ht  sow  the  seeds  ot  distrust,  aim  uiacwu  ...  ^  . 

There  can  be  uo  doubt.  Mr.  T^to*-****. 

repugnance  to  having  hls  ““'iike^ho.eTroduced  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine.  But  m: 
letters,  containing  expressions  like  tho.e t  prod  •  y  but  were  very  indisc 

l^n^^  Referring  to  this  very  sr 

the  President,  in  the  letter  last  quoted,  says. 


Prpqirient  in  tne  leuer  iu&i 

«  Had  these  letters  and  scraps  of  letters be- 
subject,  I  should  not  now  have  to  c0™P’^"Lth®%nemi^s  by  a  nomination  which  has  been  tendered  to  me  without  sol 
captious  criticism  of  t^seJV*'f°thg banner  in  which  selected  ’  passages  in  some  of  my  letters,  written  in  t  le  nee  om 

— . ‘rated  to  the  public  press.  .  .  .  , 


“  of  a  C00Menl‘“l  V  tiers  to  General  Taylor,  and  he  responded  to  them  with  the  frank, 

Yes,  sir,  many  mm  wrote  letters  to  Ge  some  ietJr  in  their  respective  neighbor 

they'veTy^mprop^ly^hrev^those  answers  imo  the  pobUc  press,  givtng  them brought*  heft 


ntry  in  CO  ,  f  aseries  of  explanatory  facts  and  circumstances  which  are,  13  so  fa 

“ lhoogh  ,hey  WMV ws,t've  fcWcrt*>  -  -  • 


avass  is  concerned,  historical,  tney  are  us  — °  t  .  hae.  done  a  feW  1 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  hoJ0"a^eeiv^Xt0pubhcSrTknfw  nothing  of  that  honorable  Sena 
passages,  intended  to  mislead  an  ®  fid  e  Pnd  respect ;  but,  in  the  language  of  the  Presidei 

what  is  aJaPle^°tm"plorfee^r^cts  brought  together  in  the  manner  they  have  been,  are  just  as  de 
say  that  this  collection  ot  extracts,  g  6  positive  fabrications. 

and  as  well  calculated  to  mislea  as  y  g&  for  every  man  t0  draw  a  broad  line  of  dis 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  su  j  ,  r  tke  President.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was 

between  the  earlier  and  the  later  coiresp  candidate  of  any  party,  and  he  said  so  over  a 

pose  not  to  be  brought  before  ^  wtn  sul  was  his  purple, ^nd  I  will  directly  prod 

again.  He  wrote  many  letters  und  y  a  consjderable  period  of  time,  he  became  co 

tracts  and  submit  them  to  the  Sena  .  .  5  ,  office  at  all,  with  success,  it  must  be  on  i 

that,  if  his  name  was  ,o  be  used  w ^  ofv ions  thai  the  idea  which  many  of  his 
nation  by  one  ol  the  great  parties  of 1  this  con  y.  1  could  be  brought  forward  an 

entertained,  that  he  or  any  ^'r^^tdeTcandida.e,  was  utterly  preposterous 
ed  President  of  the  Lmted  States  as  an  I  P  averse  t0  having  his  name  used  m  that  con 

I  repeat,  it  is  undoubtedly  Jue  “  df8Charge  the  duties  of  that  high  office  ;  taki 

feeling  a  sincere  doubt  as  to  his ■  q  d  ^  ^  armyj  he  did  take  the  ground,  and  did  so  over  a 

consideration  his  position,  th  candidate  ;  that  he  did  not  desire  the  office,  but  p 

again,  that  he  would  not  become  a  m  ^  fp  ,  y  t  hould  be  raised  to  that  exalted  position,  ai 
that  some  one  of  the  eminent  civilians  of  t  y Clay,)  as  being  his  choice 

lhan  on“e  indicated  a  gentleman  now  a  member  of  this  body.^Mr.  ^ 

ference  to  all  others,  as  he  certai  j  y  here  lbat  j  have  ever  preferred  a  trained  statesman  for  t 

't  imping  to  this  earlier  correspondence,  with  a 

thatin  thatT 

President  assumed  no  obligation  sue  Senate  to  passages  in  this  earlier  correspondence,  j 

js 

melted  by  obligations  of  this  kind. 
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.  In  a  letter  dated  at  Monterey,  July  6,  1847,  he  says: 

If  "iy  ?Y'-Znh.  a11  candor'  ,that  if  elected  to  that  office,  (the  presidency,)  it  most  be  by  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  Deo- 
t  large,  and  without  agency  or  pledge  on  my  part  in  any  particular ,’9  ‘  ^  ^ 

j-  In  a  letter  dated  at  Monterey,  August  3,  1847,  he  says  : 

on  toait^t wyr!iLVJhnft  HtJ336’  r  TnSt  be  b;V  thf  sP°nta.neous  movement  of  the  people,  without  any  action  of  mine  in 
on  to  it  without pledges  other  tnan  I  have  previously  stated— a  strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  •  so 

on nuy^  an no f  of1  a ' part}'! ,  ,resP°  n  s  e  dutles  appertaining  to  said  office  untramelled ;  so  that  I  could  be  the  President  of 

^  In  a  le  ter  dated  at  Monterey,  August  10,  .1847,  he  uses  language  to  the  same  effect : 

hfcon  rl°nld  ?nj)m;itto  the  exaction  of  any  other  pledge  as  to  his  course  than  that  of  discharging  his  functions  accord - 
■  his  ability,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution.”  8  3  IQnctl0a$  accora 


1  •  1  •!.  .  '•*’*•*  J  D  G»o  IU  tile  LUUIcv^  LIJ> 

ms  anility,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution.’ 

i  a  ^e^er  dated  at  Monterey,  September  23,  1847,  he  declines  expressing 

Any  sentiment  having  the  nature  #f  a  pledge  to  any  political  party .” 
l  In  a  letter  dated  at  Baton  Rouge,  February  12,  1848,  he  says  : 

|).nt  ca“dld'  however,  to  add,  that  if  the  whig  party  desire  at  the  next  presidential  election  to  cast  their  votes  for  me 
j  nust  do  it  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  without  any  pledges  from  me."  ’ 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Baton  Rouge,  February  28,  1848,  he  says  : 

n0  asf,ra;|ons  for  civil  office,  and  am  only  a  candidate  so  far  as  the  good  people  of  the  country  has  made  me  so  ;  and 
vill  make*them/’’?,'Sr  vote  for  mefor  the  presidency  without  pledges ,  let  them  cast  their  votes  at  the  proper  time  for  those 

In  his  letter  to  Captain  J.  S.  Allison,  dated  at  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1S48,  he  says  : 
ne  who  cannot  be  trusted  without  pledges  cannot  be  confided  in  merely  on  account  of  them  1 

e  have  here,  then,  this  extraordinary  state  of  the  case.  The  Senator  from  Maine  insists  that  the 
dent  did  give  pledges,  and  the  most  positive  pledges— and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  he  was  assev- 
ig  that  he  would  do  no  such  thing  !— that  if  he  was  to  fill  the  office  of  Resident,  he  would  go 
it  wholly  untramelled,  and  would  then  take  any  position  that  he  might  be  pleased  to  take  that 
ould  place  himself  at  the  head  of  either  of  the  great  parties,  or  neither  of  them,  and  remove  from 
or  not  as  he  might  see  fit.  And  yet  the  honorable  Senator  contends  that  though  the  President 
l  (as  1  can  demonstrate)  nine -tenths  of  the  offices  in  the  hands  of  his  political  opponents,  and  en- 
by  a  party  who  had  carried  on  the  prospective  system  for  twenty  long  years,  he  was  under  a  so- 
pledge  not  to  remove  from  office,  the  President  saying  all  the  while  that  he  would  give  no  pledges, 
e  this  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  extracts  presented  by  the  honorable  member,  that  he,  or  some  one  for 
has  steered  entirely  clear  of  every  passage  in  this  correspondence  in  which  this  declaration  of  the 
lent  is  contained  A  vast  ingenuity  hrs  been  displayed  in  this  regard.  There  is  in  no  one  of  those 
its  the  word  “  pledge  ’  or  “pledges,”  except  in  the  last  ;  and  there  it  is  used  in  a  manner  not  to 
ce  the  slightest  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  How  comes  it  about  that  the  honorable  Senator 
nitted  entirely  all  those  repeated  and  reiterated  declarations  of  the  President  that  he  would  give  no 

S’i  38Ij-  u  W^en  ^ame  info  the  President’s  office  he  would  do  just  as  he  pleased  ;  that 
du  d  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office  as  he  felt  bound  in  conscience  to  do,  and  according 
3  constitution  ?  If  my  honorable  friend  ever  publishes  another  edition  of  his  speech,  (I 
stand  it  has  gone  through  several,)  I  hope  he  will  state  in  a  foot  note  that  President  Taylor  said 
edly  that  he  would  make  no  pledges  of  any  sort  ;  and  then  the  conclusions  of  the  public  will  be 
>t  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Senator’s  speech,  and  in  conformity  to  justice  and  truth. 

_e  next  place,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  series  of  passages  in  the  earlier  letters  of  Ge- 
ay  or,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  would  not  be  the  candidate  of  any  mere  party,  and  would  not 
it  to  be  elevated  to  the  presidential  office  except  by  a  spontaneous  expression  of  the  public  will. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Monterey,  May  18,  1846,  he  says  : 

no  case  can  I  permit  myself  to  be  the  candidate  of  any  party ,  or  yield  myself  to  party  schemes .” 

fn  a  letter  dated  at  Monterey,  July  6,  1847,  he  says  : 

‘If  Presidency,  and  only  yield  thus  far  my  assent  to  be  consilered  a  candidate  in  the  same  proportion  in 
ltls  desired  by  the  people,  irrespective  of  party."  * 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Monterey,  July  13,  1847,  he  says  : 

oi rn*  th e"c o n” fi tut i o rf °an rl * thf. n d  1  d a f,e  ot  anV  P^rty,  to  pledge  myself  to  any  political  creed,  seve  that  which  proceeds  di- 
eonmtution,  and  the  best  ana  paramount  interests  of  the  country,  and  which  they  solemnly  demand.” 

-n  a  letter  dated  at  Baton  Rouge,  January  23,  1848,  he  says: 


flu ueto  »«<*•  *•»  presfdenoy.J  „  long  « 


xtract  No.  1  the  President  says  he  will  not  “  yield  himself  to  party  schemes.”  Now,  I  can  name 
heme  to  which  the  President  has  not,  and  will  not,  yield  himself;  and  that  is,  the  great  predomi- 
scheme  ot  the  Democratic  party,  to  hold  on  to  all  the  offices  in  the  country,  and  to  deter  the  Execu- 
am  making  salutary  reforms  by  .clamor  and  abuse.  The  realization  of  this  scheme  lies  very  near 
rpocratic  heait  of  the  country.  I  dare  say  this  was  one  of  the  schemes  which  the  President  had 
iinind  when  he  made  this  declaration.  And  then  it  will  be  observed  that  in  extract  No.  3  he 
i  recurs  to  the  subject  of  pledges,  and  it  would  seem  impossible  for  him  to  write  a  paragraph  of  four 
mhout  eschewing  all  such  obligations. 

slJr’ t^ie  President  undoubtedly  at  one  time  said  (vide  extracts  above)  that  he  would  not  be  a  mere 
candidate.  What  is  the  inference  which  the  honorable  Senator  draws  from  that  ?  That  when  he 
reach  the  presidency,  he  would  be  a  no-party  President ;  that  he  would  take  no  ground  ;  connect 
with  no  party  ;  call  for  the  support  of  no  class  of  the  American  people  ;  sympathize  with  no 
i  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  would  expect  none  to  symyathize  with  him.  Now,  I  desire  to  ask  in 
idor,  what  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  the  position  in  which  he  chose 
,ia  before  the  public  as  a  candidate,  has  to  do  with  his  conduct  after  he  comes  into  office  I  Is  it 
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fair  is  it  ingenuous,  to  seize  hold  of  an  expression  which  rei lat.ed p’artlcdar  way  ! : 

and  undertake  to  infer  from  that  an  m'oflSng  that  he  would  not  give  pledges  He  knew 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  this  is  only  another  form  o  l  ass  g  n  of  any  party  would  involve  a 

perfectly  well  that  to  consent  to  become  the  candidate  fo  ■  P  in  the  history  of  this  country, 

pledge,  and  a  very  high  pledge  ,i  “d  >  totalisation  of  lhat  pledge.  Sir,  if  an, 

(l  do  not  choose  to  name  him  here,)  who  did  not  tcei  t  g  head  of  this  Government,  he 

man  accepts  the  nomination  of  any  party,  and  goes  in  conseque  t  {  general  conformity 

is  bound  by  the  very  highest  of  all  obligate .to  has  been  acknowledged,, 

With  the  views  of  those  who  elevate  him  ^thep>^  ln  ™the’  8ent  day,  with  a  single  exception 
by  every  President  who  has  held  that  °ffice  M  tory  of  this  country,  in  my  judgment  no 

stte  s  bsrs  JtSttzd 

jss  art  o 10  - on,y  *“*h“ forn 

»  .**  schemes,  and  would  b 

^“tfer lateKonterey,  July  20,  1847,  he  said 

nr.  .  Ti _  mticf  Iip  Kv  the  snout; 


1  In  a  letter  dated  Monterey,  Juiy  f  )le  and  by  no  act  of  mine ;  so  tin 

-  Should  I  ever  occupy  the  White  House,  UwSwdW 

t  rt 6r °f 

2.  In  a  letter  dated  at  Baton  Rouge,  February-  12,  1  >  ®  '  flot  lad  ,h„„w  most  certainly  claim  tlj 

,^°Zl  S  W  the' hS  i“eit  ofoUur  coootty.  aod  not  to  U,e„r,«,^,  »/  a  V^V,  • 


ponsibility,  free  from  |»orar  iIVv  «II.,ded  to  )  and  as  my  ability  will  permit. 

lot  a  party  President,  (,n  the  event  already  alluded  to,)  amt  a,  y  y  election  of  Gen.  Cass,) 

I  find  in  “  The  Campaign/'  (a  paper  pubhshed  m  correspondence : 

September  27,  1848,  the  following  view  of  this  part  of  G  .  J  ^  to  t  bim  bein!?  the  President  of 

tnenpak  ftf  a  candid  nt6  being  so  much  or  a  pa  y  , * nartv  candidate.  The  fact 


leptember  27,  1848,  the  following  view  of  this  Part  ‘“^Vto  prevent  him  bein,  the  President  of 

“  It  is  eminently  ridiculous  to  speak  of  a  caadidnte  being  so  h  f  _J  J  candidate  or  no  party  candidate.  The  fac 

whole  country.  Why,  the  P^entW^  jjt  nothing  at  all." 

this  phrase,  which  has  appeared  so  often  m  Gene.al  1  a,  lor  .  ,  Then  when  the  object  was  to  detf 

This  I  suppose  appeared  about  the  same ;  time  B>  t  all  »  but  now,  when  the  object  is 

Gen  Taylor,  the  declaration  referred  to  meant  just  notmna 
slander  and  abuse  him,  it  means  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Polk,  in  his  inaugural  address,  held  similar  languag ,  ^  by  a  and  stand  pledged  to  its  prh 

'  !  tl  WccntTve  department  of  the  Government  the  principles  and  ,o  j  ■  ^  ftU  and  free  exercise  of  their  opm 


out  irc  me  cuxec uuve  UrHa.,..—  — 

an™judgrnente,*^rd^that'ther?ghte  ofal!  are  entitled  gfronger  than  this;  and  yet  Mr.  Polk  1 

Nothing  in  any  of  the  letters  of  Preside"  .  y  }>resident  tlfai  has  hitherto  administered  this  G 

erament.^^The^whole^r^mn^it^of  the  honorable  Senator  can  be  directed  to  prove  the  late  Presto 

guilty  of  treachery  and  breach  of  faith.  ,  ,  nrnduced  from  the  same  letters,  in  which 

"5^  .o.  h»m  J  ^  of  r-r  H-, « -  *  -*  -  “  - 

devoted  in  individual  opinion  to  the  principles  of  that  pa. t> .  # 

9  In  a  letter  dated  at  Monterey,  August  3,  184  /,  ne  sa>  .  known  to  all  with  whom  I  m 

«  Atthe  last  presidential  canvass,  without  interfering  in  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay’s  election, 

3  In  a  letter  dated  at  Baton  Rouge,  Feb.  12,  1848,  he  says  .  -  -  —  - 

°  ...  .  _ r  i,.rv,o  niHtPfl  nn  former  occasions,  that  1 


,  a  letter  dated  at  Baton  *  ^ ^  ) »  «  »fW,  ^  ~ 

®rr,  ^  .f  ^  . 


,ve  no  desire  to  conceal  this  tact  trom  any  pormn.  i  -  he  saVS 

4.  In  his  first  Allison  letter,  dated  at  Baton  Rouge,  Apn  »  ^  l  nat  be  the  mere  Presiden 

arty, endeavor ^o* act* independent  of° party  'domination.  I  should  feel  bound  to  ^minister  the  Governm 
trammelled  by  party  schemes.  . 


ny.  1  WUUin  niuw.  v  »  —  .  _ 

•'TSrr^ent,  ,  the  proper  piaee  to  take  rmliceof 

(Mr.  Bbadbubt’s)  ».,o  wave  his  com_pe«,r.?  «t  U,e  Phi 


“s-aj?  ps  -1- — ““  — ■  **« lhe  same  ri 
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W  etn  iS  \plaiu.inti.mf ion  that  eraI  Taylor  did  not  and  would  not  claim  that  he  was  a  whig  •  and 
i2enuousW?hen  ^  C0rresP0ndence  18  filled  with  asseverations  to  that  effect.  Is  this  fair  f  ’  Is  it 

I  have  thus  carefully  analyzed  all  the  earlier  correspondence  of  the  President  •  and  what  does  it 
mount  to  .  It  is  apparent  that  he  would  not  give  express  pledges,  and  equally  certain  that  he  was  de- 
!rnuned  to  avoid  the  pledges  implied  by  becoming  the  candidate  of  a  party  •  but  at  the  samp  time  wp 

^yn^fZ^»‘h#agh  n°‘  “  U'tra  °"e’  3nd  ‘hat  he  W8S  ““  individual  opinion 

tiers  to  any  particular  course  ?  If  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  presidency  on  the  platform  or  basis  thus 
,  sen  ed,  would  he  not  have  been  at  liberty  to  act  as  a  sound  judgment,  a  well-informed  understanding 
i  an  honest  heart  might  dictate  ?  I  cheerfully  refer  the  entire  matter  to  the  appreciation  of  such 
nators  as  desire  to  do  justice,  and  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  enlighted  public  sentiment. 

d  m  ihir’  1  v  W  C°;ne,t(I the  €SSfltlal  Part  of  the  case— to  the  later  correspondence  of  the  President 
d  to  the  position  which  he  saw  fit  to  take  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  We  all  know  that  he  has 

on  W1^  ,"consiste,ncy  in  thls  regard.  The  most  unqualified  abuse  has  been  poured  out 

Z  danng  °  leC°™  the  “ndidate  °f  the  Whi^  Party-  11  has  been  assumed  that  if  any  man 

V  and  he  Sl°Td  fhe  W1  "0trbe  *™ndld{ite’  or*  if  s0>  only  on  conditions,  he  is  committed  irretriev- 
y,  and  cannot  depart  one  hair  from  his  position  without  dishonor.  Nothing  can  be  moie  false  than 

He  may  say,  atone  time,  he  will  not  be  a  candidate,  and  alter  his  mind  at  a  subsequent  pe“ 
rovided  he  does  not  comnrnrmt  and  ™ a ; ,i , * _ i-j "  P. 


es 


i  __  ■  i  i  “  t,ailuluaicj  diiu  auer  nis  mind  at  a  subseauent  tip- 

,  provided  he  does  not  compromit  and  embarrass  a  candidate  or  candidates  who  have  become  suchto 
faith  of  h.s  assurances  At  the  time  the  letters  were  written  on  which  the  honorable  Senator  re- 

'  h  BeZe6  "°  preslden,t,al  candll'a‘f  to  too  «old-it  was  all  preliminary  to  the  selection  of  candi- 
i.  Before  any  convention  was  held,  he  manifested  a  change  of  purpose,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
nvention  it  was.proclaimed  so  as  to  be  understood  and  known  of  all  men.  The  brave  old  soldier  acted 

?heltlTdafrfC  frankneSt  Tbe  reaS°nS  Which  °^ina1^  induced  him  to  ins“  he  could  not 
sidprpdt11^6  6f  PaT7  Javin®.  ceased,  be  concluded  to  let  his  name  go  before  that  body,  to  be 
dered  m  connexion  with  those  of  other  distinguished  citizens.  Judges  Winchester  and  /aun denJ 

;tdtrfdtowmg'SmL“'>Pea  “  hiS  represen,ati''es-  and  toe  latter,  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
tLnTPVIreyl7oar?o^uSv°  REomS  1°  chavpe  afjZ  ^  **«*<**<>*  ^  "oration  besides  himself,  being  persuaded 

uds°-’the  Un,0n’  that  we  deslre  the  nomination  and  election  of  General  Taylor  to  Se’pmsideVcy  oTno 

,trnlH°thl?gffb°U»  “ A  1CHAJfGE  0F  ME*  AXD  measures,  in  order  to  anest  the  downward  tendency 
Z  a  fbo"no^irS  m  Sp  °f  the  honorabIe  Senator-  Will  be  have  the  goodness  to  put  this 

he  position  thus  announced  by  his  friends,  he  afterwards  adopted  and  ratified  in  a  letter  to  the  inde¬ 
nts  of  Baltimore,  dated  at  Baton  Rouge,  June  29,  1848- 

lfnhadh^(r!lTfm  irnh^e?nd  SMnKdeh,)  that  th*y  shoM  d,*scover  an  evident  disFo- 
ntion,  as  they  had ‘been  selected  by  their  fe  I  lo  wc  r  izen"  r  °Hi  i  &  116  *  fought  that  m-v  trends  should  go  into  the 

*  bound,  if  I  were  not  nominated^  purpose;  but  that,  hav.ng  once  entered  it,  they  were  of 

heart  and  soul.”  *  10  SUStaln  and  st,PP°*  the  nominee^  whoever  he  rmght  be,  and  that  I  hoped  they  would 

'ha"v?S  »  Sri*  fj",1ses  VVin'hester  ,„‘d  Sunnier,.)  i  shall  leem  w’hatev.r 

i.  I  shall  sustain  ihem  igg*1”  an,  U»  sincerity  of  their  fr.endship 

ouisiana  delega.inn,  and  p^pmed  los land  «“  °f 

nd  then  he  adds; 

whLle/tS^  I  t0  ,heir  0Wn  sense0f  ri=ht  anJ 

le  effect  of  this  communication  on  the  independents  of  Baltimore  was  their  immediate  disorganization 
li  “runc:0f  tbeirth0rgan’  CalIed  tbe  ®uena  Vista.  In  the  last  number“ 


is  for  ^  .o  .1  ,  - T  uuiuuer  mereoi,  me  editors  say  : 


**  inSaTin  wh'iTbeth  Z,Z'STt% 

e  ireat  as  General  “*' .  *  *  *  .  T*.  act  of  the  Louisiana  deTe^ 

false,  it  is  all  his.” 


and  there  can  be  neither  doubt 


Tf  i«  ,  T  I  Wis  ‘fr  0  us-  act  ot  the  Louisiana  delega¬ 

te  in  it»  length  and  breadth— consistent  or  inconsistent— in  good  faith  or  bad  faith, 


, 


!  nomin^eJ  Ir  electe^Ti  ‘he  Ca?di,late  °f  '7  Whig  In  n°  “'her  way  could  he  have  been 

vole  hJ  r!  u  ,Hav,nS  ^een  a  member  of  that  convention,  I  am  free  to  say  that  my  ulti- 

•or  of  th  h,!|m;.ar  ] ,  ha<J Lglv<’n  a  fuU  expression  to  the  predominating  sentiment  of  my  ow/state 

ad  si  „  ,  nn8U,S?  ',at°rufr0m  Kentoety,  (Mr.  Onax,)  was  based  wholly  on  this  ground 
bn  "a  n'“ed!:,S/rnnS'0rnS  t0'be  arbitrament  of  that  body,  and  not  only  agreed  to  abide  fts  dect 
an  1  s„^  "  £  'S  fn?df  shouU  “  sustain  and  support  the  nominee,  whoever  he  m  ght  be 

1™},  T"  toe  Pnnc)P  e  that  ‘‘a  change  of  men  and  measures  ”  was  indispensable  ”  farrest 
wn ward  tendency  of  our  national  affairs.”  The  nomination  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  havintr 

hatvndb,e’  “d,Ganeral  Taytor  haying  placed  himself  before  the  body  on  the  precise  ground 
ed  by  hts  distinguished  competitors,  I  went  over  to  him,  I  admit,  mainly  for  the  re£oTl  bdfeved 
mailable,  having  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  rectitude,  and  also  in  his 
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•  +  i  onrl  elected  and  is  now  the  Chief  Magistrate 

-  J- -0-6  £, W£ 

Cy'foT a  long  course  of  y^U be  to proscribe  proscnpnor 

iMMM 

ESSii-S  ■S‘«™, 

&53SSBb^3BE&2&u&q 

and  h“' election  was  resisted  >'P»n  *a‘  ^ctnow^Vcrafi™  that  conclusion  (if  confirmation  be.  I 

sion  from  his  correspondence  ,  an  y  3  aPnntors  will  receive  with  respect. 

cessary)  by  authority  which  I  am  s are  press,  which  would  be  leg, ..mate  on  a  m 

°da  on  and  alarm,  they  addressed  <"es  to  the  work  o  and  iaarche  tojie  hous 

and,  among  other  measures,  on  the  20th of ^Oc tober,*o  j  p  where  he  delivered  them 

the  Hon.  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  ®ec^t.  y  from  whic’h  I  submit  the  following  extract . 
address,  characterized  with  his  usual  abi  y,  Taylov’s  Administration  would  not  be 

Let  no  Democrat  lay  the  flattering  JWMg  ^  3”, ’elects  to  indeed,  he  would  , 

to  eventof  the  election  of  Genera.  Taylor;  bu 
Thus,  Mr.  Buchanan  anticipated  removals  in  the  removals  as  being  proscriptive- Th® 

zsiZSSzcs. 

were  as  follows:  -  -  u  T>,"^LSt,a'n’  BraZ' 


.uuiieiH  uy  mo -  .  t>  azj 

T  .aSF“  rice  of  the  “  ’ 

^  ^  and^War^ 

2  “  For  the  outfit  of  a  minister  to  th  .  *  fnr  saiarv  of  said  mmisl 

sten  nine  thousand  dollars.’  Government  of  Chili,  nine  thousand  dollars ,  a  • 

3.  “  For  the  outfit  of  a  minister  to  me  Holland  Belgium,  Naples,  Sard: 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  last  Congress  (with  the  House  about  equally  divided,  and  the  Senate 
largely  democratic)  provided  outfits  for  nine  full  ministers  and  sixteen  charges,  amounting  in  all  to  no 
less  than  $153,000,  thus  intimating  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  President  to  recall  the  whole  diplo¬ 
matic  corps.  Nothing  like  this  amount  has  ever  been  appropriated  before  for  the  same  purpose  l  he 
28th  Congress  allowed  Mr.  Polk  only  $80,500,  being  a  balance  of  liberality  m  favor  of  President  Tay¬ 
lor  of  <&72  500  Having  myself,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  moved  these  pro¬ 
visions  as  amendments  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  then  pending  in  the  House  my  particular  attention 
was  turned  to  the  subject,  and  I  can  say  that  the  amendments  proposed  received  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  the  democratic  members ;  but  it  is  certain  the  bill  would  not  have  passed  this  body  without 
the  votes  of  some  portion  of  the  democracy  here.  This  was  truly  generous  ;  but  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  consistency  of  those  who,  after  suggesting  if  not  inviting  the  course  so  plain  y  indicated  turn 
round  and  denounce  it  to  the  country  as  treacherous  and  vile  ]  How  can  the  honorable  Senator  draw  a 
distinction  between  tbe  diplomatic  corps  and  other  branches  of  the  public  service  1 

I  will  merely  add  that  the  President  acted,  in  point  of  time,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  views  and 
opinions  of  Congress  on  this  subject.  The  appropriations  were  made  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  this 
we  know  commenced  on  the  first  of  July  last ;  and,  out  of  deference  to  Congress,  he  wholly  refused  to 

make  any  appointments  until  after  that  date.  ,  ,  ,  , .  „  ,  .  . .  „  r 

Mr  BRADBURY.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  honorable  Senator  to  claim,  as  a  matter  ot 

merit,’ that  General  Taylor  refrained  from  making  any  removals  of  the  diplomatic  corps  until  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the  honorable  Senator,  whether  he  did  not  make 

the  chances  as  soon  as  he  was  authorized  to  use  the  appropriations]  .  ,  , , 

iVir.  MANGUM.  He  could  undoubtedly  have  acted  on  the  appropriations  in  advance,  and  could 

have  used  the  money  when  due.  It  has  always  been  done  by  other  administrations. 

Mr.  BRADBURY.  I  have  supposed  that  there  was  no  authority  for  it. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  Besides,  there  is  always  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  us* 

of  the  service,  and  this  could  have  been  used  if  necessary. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes ;  and  the  honorable  Senator  (Mr.  Mangum)  might  say  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  ’  It  is  not  uncommon  to  send  a  minister  abroad  when  there  is  no  appropriation  ;  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  during  both  the  29th  and  30th 
|  Congresses,  I  was  repeatedly  called  upon  for  appropriations  for  the  outfits  and  salaries  of  ministers  sent 
|  out  in  that  manner.  I  hold  that  the  President  has  the  power  to  send  a  minister  abroad,  whether  there 
I  is  any  appropriation  or  not,  though  Congress  can  refuse  payment.  But  this  is  wholly  unknown  m  the 
1  history  of  the  country.  The  President,  then,  waited  until  the  very  hour  arrived  indicated  by  Congress  He 
allowed  the  appointees  of  the  late  administration  to  hold  their  places  for  one-third  of  a  year  after  e 
came  into  power,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  changes  gradually.  How  far  he  has  carried  the  work, 
and  whether  his  course  has  or  has  not  been  moderate,  will  appear  hereafter. 

Havinc  thus  shown  fully  under  what  circumstances  President  Taylor  became  a  candidate,  the  rela¬ 
tions  in  which  he  stood  to  the  whig  party,  and  a  recognition  of  that  relation  both  by  the  late  honprable 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  he  having  been  triumphantly  elected,  it  may 
well  be  asked  what,  on  coming  into  power,  should  he  do  ]  He  finds  nearly  all  the  places  under  the  Go¬ 
vernment  filled  by  one  class— men  who  had  been  engaged  in  hunting  down  and  proscribing  others  and 
that  his  political  friends  had  been  treated  as  if  they  were  enemies  to  the  republic,  and  utterly  excluded 
from  all  participation  in  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.  Was  he  bound  to  lend  himself  to  this  vile 
system,  by  continuing  the  proscribes  in  place  and  power]  Or  might  he,  by  adopting  the  principle  of 
equalization,  do  justice  to  every  class,  and  uphold  the  rights  and  just  pretensions  of  all .  It  was  alike 
his  duty  and  his  inclination  to  observe  the  rule  of  moderation  ;  and  this  he  explains  in  his  second  letter 
to  Captain  Allison,  dated  at  East  Pascagoula,  September  4,  1848,  as  follows: 

‘ •  I  have  said  l  am  not  a  party  candidate  ;  nor  am  I,  in  that  *straigl^ 
n^onpubhc  offices,  good^ndS^who^ay  differ  in  opinion  with  me.”  *  *  *  *  “That  is  what  I  mean  by  not  being 

*  Precisely  so.  He  has  not  laid  “violent  hands  indiscriminately  on  public  officers,  good  and  bad,”  who 
belonged  to  the  opposite  party  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  pledge  which  he 
gave  in  face  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  and  the  whole  country  to  make  such  “a  change  of  men  and 
measures”  as  was  required  by  the  high  interests  of  the  republic.  But  bow  we  hear  one  universal  cry,  set 
up  all  over  the  country,  of  proscription  !  breach  of  faith  !  promise-breaking  !  1  he  democracy  can  carry 

on  proscription  ad  libitum.  They  spare  no  man,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  age,  his  integrity,  experi¬ 
ence,  or  ability  to  advance  the  public  interests.  But  the  moment  the  people,  in  their  9  easare>  an 
over  the  Government  tojtheir  political  opponents,  the  world  is  filled  with  denunciations  if  a  single  hair  o 
the  democracy  is  touched.  Indeed,  the  Senator  and  his  friends  are  to  have  all  the  o  ces  any  low. 
we  have  a  democratic  Executive,  then  they  take  them  because  they  are  for  the  proscriptive  policy  ;  and 
if  a  whig  Executive,  then  they  are  to  hold  on  because  we  deprecate  that  policy.  1  he  Senator  says,  it 
is  not  the  policy  of  removals  that  I  assail  or  call  in  question  ;  it  is  the  inconsistency  between  tfae  pro¬ 
fessions  and  practices  of  the  party  in  power.”  Even  so.  There  is  always  a  clamor  about  whig  incon¬ 
sistency  and  whig  violation  of  pledges.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  that  the  democracy  mten  0  ma  a  S°° 
their  hold  on  the  treasury  lid,  (which  they  have  had  possession  of  for  so  long  a  period,)  by  a  torrent  of 
abuse  alike  impudent  and  false.  They  fasten  themselves  on  “the  spoils”  with  the  grasp  of  death  -  But 
it  will  be  in  vain.  The  people  are  too  intelligent  not  to  see  through  these  shallow  pretences.  lhey 
know  that  Zachary  Taylor  has  given  no  assurances  such  as  are  set  up  here,  fledges  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  or  inferred  even  from  his  early  correspondence.  Hence  the  President  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  such 
a  course  as  will  best  subserve  the  public  interests.  He  has  a  right  to  do  justice  to  his  own  political 

friends.  ■  '  ’ 
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Saturday,  March  28,  1850. 


The  same  subject  being  again  under  consideration,  Mr.  SMITH  resumed 
and  concluded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President:  I  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  discussion  to  which  I  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  those 
Senatois  who  have  countenanced  this  resolution,  as  I  propose  to  show  that  the  undertaking  of  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend  is  highly  hazardous  to  the  Democratic  party.  How  far  have  you  kept  your  own  pledges, 
and  how  far  have  you  held  them  binding  on  your  Presidents  for  a  long  course  of  years  ?  I  am  not  about 
to  excuse  promise- breaking  by  the  practice  and  example  of  the  democracy.  Fortunately,  I  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  put  in  any  such  plea  in  behalf  of  Zachary  Taylor.  But  the  honorable  Senator  has  constituted 
himself  prosecutor  of  this  claim  of  ‘'violated  pledges  and  I  take  an  exception  to  his  competency.  I 
set  up  against  him  what  the  lawyers  call  an  estoppel  in  pais,  and  will  show  that  neither  he  nor  his  party 
are  in  a  condition  to  take  the  exception  now  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  In  a  review  ot  the 
political  history  of  the  country  from  1828  down  to  this  day,  I  have  been  able  to  find  scarcely  an  instance 
of  assurances  held  out  to  the  public  by  the  Democratic  party,  as  the  basis  ot  a  Presidential  canvass,  which 
they  have  not  departed  from  utterly  in  practice.  This  recurrence  to  the  past  will  not  be  without  its  use, 
as  it  will  show  those  who  are  so  free  to  impeach  the  motives  and  assail  the  conduct  of  others,  that  possi¬ 
bly  they  may  require  some  little  indulgence  themselves,  and  hence  may  conclude  to  be  a  little  more  re¬ 
served  in  casting  reproaches  at  others.  A  little  self-examination  would,  I  think,  be  highly  useful  to  the 
Democracy.  They  should  search  out  their  own  skirts,  and  perhaps  they  will  find  there  the  ghosts  of  too 
many  broken  promises  to  make  it  worth  while  for  them  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  a  violation  of 

pledges  by  any  one.  ,  .  .  .  ... 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  party  known  in  1828  as  the  Jackson  party  obtained  possession  ot  the 
Government,  as  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  of  that  year,  on  the  faith  of  numerous  pledges  and 
assurances,  all  of  which  I  will  show  were  set  aside  in  practice  and  came  to  nothing.  Up  to  that  period, 
the  party  had  not  arrogated  the  Democratic  name  and  character  ;  but  soon  after— l  believe  in  the  winter 
of  1829— they  held  a  meeting  in  this  city  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  when  they  bap¬ 
tized  themselves  with  the  seductive  name  of  the  Democracy,  and  have  continued  to  rejoice  therein  ever 
since.  By  that  designation  I  shall  speak  of  them  hereafter,  as  I  have  hitherto,  though  I  am  far  from  ad¬ 
mitting  that  lhere  has  been  much  of  true  republicanism  displayed  in  their  course.  What,  then,  were  the 
pledges  given  by  tue  Democracy  at  and  before  the  Presidential  election  in  1828,  and  how  were  they  ob¬ 
served  and  kept  ? 

1.  They  took  ground  distinctly  and  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  one-term  principle.  They  held  that 
no  incumbent  of  the  presidential  office  should  be  re-elected.  On  this  ground  they  opposed  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  insisted,  unless  this  limitation  could  be  adopted,  at  least  in  practice,  serious 
evils  would  follow;  the  President  would  busy  himself  during  the  whole  of  his  first  term  in  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  a  second.  The  political  press  favorable  to  the  election  of  General  Jackson  was  incessant  in  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  this  principle,  and  public  speakers  and  declaimers,  enlisted  in  the  same  cause,  were  every¬ 
where  active  and  zealous  in  urging  its  necessity  and  importance  on  the  people.  We  know  what  the  re¬ 
sult  was.  Mr.  Adams  was  defeated,  and  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  became  the  seventh  President  of  the 
United  States.  President  Jackson,  in  his  first  annual  message,  referred  to  and  recognised  the  obligations 
which  he  and  his  party  had  assumed  in  this  respect.  He  says: 

“  It  would  seem  advisable  to  limit  the  service  of  Chief  Magistrate  to  a  single  term  of  either  four  or  six  years/’ 


In  his  second  annual  message,  he  says: 

“  Experience  abundantly  demonstrates  that  every  precaution  in  this  respect  is  a  valuable  safeguard  of  liberty-one  which  my 
reflections  upon  the  tendencies  of  oar  system  incline  me  to  think  should  be  made  still  stronger.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  in  con- 
nexion  with  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  removing  all  intermediate  agency  in  the  choice  of  the  President,  /  recommend 
some  restrictions  upon  the  re  eligibility  of  that  officer  and  upon  the  tenure  of  offices  generally.  The  reasons  still  exist;  and  1  re¬ 
new  the  lecommendation  with  an  increased  confidence  that  this  adoption  will  strengthen  those  checks  by  which  the  Constitution 
designed  to  secure  the  independence  of  each  department  of  the  Government,  and  promote  the  healthful  and  equitable  a<  mints- 
tration  of  all  the  trusts  which  it  has  created.” 

In  his  third  annual  message,  after  referring  to  his  former  recommendation  of  amendments  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  giving  the  choice  of  the  President  directly  to  the  people,  and  rendering  the  office  of  President 
ineligible  after  one  term,  he  says: 

“  So  important  do  I  consider  these  changes  in  our  fundamental  law,  that  I  cannot,  in  accordance  with  my  sense  of  duty,  omit 
to  press  them  upon  the  consideration  of  a  new  Congress.” 

As  a  fitting  commentary  on  the  fidelity  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  his  friends  to  this  pledge,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  Mr.  Donelson,  then  private  secretary  of  the  President,  in  the  winter  of  183l-’32,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Gen.  Kripps,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  with  views  and  for  purposes 
which  will  be  readily  appreciated,  in  which  (speaking  of  the  re-election  of  Gen.  J.)  he  said  that  “the 
President  would  nodeubt  feel  it  a  most  grateful  compliment  to  be  assured  that  the  course  of  his  Admin¬ 
istration  has  not  disappointed  the  wishes  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whose  partiality  and  early  support  he  is  so 
much  indebted.”  This  letter  was,  it  is  said,  franked  by  the  then  President;  but  justice  to  Gen.  J.  re¬ 
quires  it  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Donelson  denied  that  he  (Gen.  J.  )  had  any  knowledge  of  its  contents. 

In  due  season  he  was  nominated  by  his  friends  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  responded  there¬ 
to  in  a  letter  dated  February  9,  1831,  in  which  he  admits  that  “he  had  not  anticipated”  that  “the  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  fellow-citizens  would  subject  him  to  any  future  calls  in  the  service  of  his  country.”  He 
then  refers  to  his  recommendation  of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  rendering  a  President  not  re-elD 
gible,  and  suggests  he  had  expected  to  retire  in  conformity  with  that  principle,  but  finally  concludes  to 
be  overruled  by  his  friends.  He  says:  “I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  yield  my  personal  wishes  to  their 
solicitations 
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It  will  hardly  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  General  Jackson  merely  recommeded  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution ;  for  if  any  practice  be  an  evil  so  great  as  to  require  that  extreme  remedy,  one  would 
suppose  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  change  the  practice  itself.  On  the  re-election  of  President  Jackson, 
this  subject  was  dropped.  He  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  refer  to  it  again  in  his  communications  to 
Con  gress,  and  the  Democracy  have  been  profoundly  silent  in  that  regard  from  that  day  to  this. 

2.  Another  ground  assumed  in  the  canvass  of  ’28  was,  that  members  of  Congress  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed  to  office,  either  during  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected,  or  within  two  years  thereafter.  This 

i  last  addition  to  or  qualification  of  the  rule  was  indispensable  to  its  efficiency.  The  object  was  to  place 
Congress  beyond  the  reach  of  Executive  influence — 1o  make  it  truly  independent — an  object  which  would 
certainly  be  evaded  or  defeated,  if  members  could  become  recipients  of  Executive  favor  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  expiration  of  their  terms.  It  will  be  recollected  that  General  Jackson  was,  during  the  canvass  of 
1824,  a  member  of  the  Senate;  and  that  soon  after  his  defeat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
i  winter  of  l824-’*25,  he  resigned  his  seat,  and  returning  home  was,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1825,  honor¬ 
ed  with  a  public  reception  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  and,  in  an  address  then  delivered,  dwelt 
;  emphatically  on  the  evils  resulting  from  this  source,  from  which  I  submit  the  following  extract: 

“  With  a  view  to  sustain  more  effectually  in  practice  the  axiom  which  divides  the  three  great  classes  of  power  into  independent 
constitutional  checks,  1  would  impose  a  provision  rendering  any  member  of  Congress  ineligible  to  office  under  the  General  Gov 
ernment  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  or  for  two  years  thereafter,  except  in  cases  of  jndicial  offices.”  *  *  *  * 

“  But  if  this  change  in  the  Constitution  should  not  be  obtained,  and  important  appointments  continue  to  devolve  on  the  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress,  it  requires  no  depth  of  thought  to  be  convinced  that  corruption  will  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
that  under  the  garb  of  conscientious  sacrifices  to  establish  precedents  for  the  public  good,  evils  of  serious  importance  to  the  freedom 
and  prosperity  of  the  Repub'ic  may  arise.  It  is  through  this  channel  that  the  people  may  expect  to  be  attacked  in  their  constitu- 
tional  sovereignty,  when  tyranny  may  well  be  appreheded  to  spring  up  in  some  favorable  emergency.  Against  such  inroads  every 
guard  ought  to  be  interposed,  and  none  better  occurs  than  that  of  closing  the  suspected  avenue  with  some  necessary  constitution¬ 
al  restrictions.  We  know  human  nature  to  be  prone  to  evil — we  are  early  taught  to  pray  that  we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation; 

;  and  hence  the  opinion  that,  by  constitutional  provision,  all  avenues  to  temptation,  on  the  part  of  onr  political  servants,  shouid  be 
closed.” 

I  have  no  doubt  those  remarks  were  intended  as  an  indirect  blow  at  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay,)  who  was  then  broadly  charged  with  “  bargain  and  corruption,”  with  having  en- 
i  tered  into  an  intrigue  to  promote  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Presidency,  in  consideration  of  being 
made  Secretary  of  State — a  foul  calumny  which  has  long  since  been  shown  to  have  been  as  groundless 
I  as  it  was  malignant.  But  whether  General  Jacdson  did  or  did  not  intend  to  countenance  that  baseslan- 
i  der,  it  is  certain  that  the  exclusion  of  members  of  Congress  from  office,  in  conformity  with  his  views, 

■  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  canvass  of  1828,  and  constituted  an  essential  part  of  “  the  platform”  from 
which  he  vaulted  into  the  presidency.  So  much  for  profession.  We  now  come  to  practice,  which,  as 
usual  with  the  democracy,  we  find  directly  the  reverse.  No  sooner  had  General  Jackson  reached  the 
White  House  than  he  commenced  appointing  members  of  Congress  to  office.  He  not  only  made  numer¬ 
ous  such  appointments  within  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  but,  in  some  cases,  even  while 
they  were  occupying  their  seats  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  Houses.  Five  members  of  his  cabinet  were  taken 

!  from  Congress,  and  only  one  (Major  Barry,  as  Postmaster  General)  from  the  people  at  large.  I  have  be- 

■  fore  me  a  list  of  twenty-three  members  appointed  by  President  Jackson  to  offices  of  every  grade,  from  a 
\  cabinet  minister  down  to  an  appraiser  of  customs.  The  most  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  distinguished 

citizen  of  Virginia,  who,  while  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  in  effect  appointed  Minister  to 
l  England,  and  issai  1  to  have  had  his  commission  in  his  pocket  for  many  weeks,  while  discharging  the  duties 
of  the  Chair.  No  one  can  doubt,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  times,  but  that  “  corruption  did 
become  the  order  of  the  day  but  whether  from  this  cause  alone,  or  other  causes  in  connextion  there¬ 
with,  the  Senate  will  judge  when  I  have  finished  my  remarks. 

3.  I  now  come  to  a  more  prominent  issue  made  in  the  canvass  of  1828  :  it  was  that  of  “  retrenchment 
and  reform.”  It  was  insisted  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  was  prodigal  to  the  last  degree,  and 
that  patronage  “  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  should  be  diminished.”  The  Democracy  called  for 

t  reform  in  all  departments  of  the  Government.  They  were  vehement  in  their  denunciations  of  abuses, 
and  loud  in  their  professions  of  anxiety  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  reform.  If  the  good  people  would  only 
I  intrust  them  with  place  and  power,  there  could  be  hardly  an  end  to  fheir  labors  in  the  cause  of  regenera¬ 
tion  and  amendment.  I  recollect  that  a  great  deal  was  said  in  those  days  about  cleaning  out  “  the  Au¬ 
gean  stable,”  and  we  had  an  abundance  of  wiat  the  honoiable  Senator  from  Maine  would  call  pledges 
,  that  the  work  should  be  done  effectually,  if  Mr.  Adams  could  only  be  down  and  Gen.  Jackson  up  !  But, 
a  having  got  possession  of  the  Government,  this  same  Democracy  commenced  pitching  into  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  aforesaid  “  stable”  all  manner  of  vileness.  Not  an  effort  was  made  to  redeem  these  pie d- 

!ges.  By  some  hot-bed  process,  the  Blue  Book  commenced  growing  rapidly :  page  after  page  was  added,  un¬ 
til  it  reached  more  than  double  i  s  proportions  during  Mr.  Adams’s  administration.  The  public  expenditures 
i  were  frightfully  augmented.  Numberless  frauds  and  defalcations  ensued.  The  treasury  was  plundered  of 
t  millions,  and  more  thun  one  department  of  the  Government  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder  and  con¬ 
i'  fusion.  The  General  Post  Office  was  bankrupted  ;  and  at  the  called  session  of  the  27th  Congress  we  had 
|  to  appropriate,  from  the  treasury,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty- seven  dollars,  “  to  enable  the  Department  to  meet  its  engagements  and  pay  its  debts.”  (Vide  act  of  the 
9th  September,  1841.)  Shall  we  reproach  the  memory  of  President  Jackson  with  a  violation  of  pledges  for 
this  reason  1  if  I  were  disposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  honorable  Senator,  and  to  pour  out  on  his 
name  a  torrent  of  vituperation  and  abuse,  I  would  refer  to  his  first  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  said: 
“  I  shall  depend  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  service  more  on  the  integrity  and  zeal  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  officers  than  on  their  numbers .”  No  doubt  General  Jackson  was  perfectly  honest  and  sincere  when  he 
said  this  ;  but  how  miserably  he  and  his  party  failed  to  realize  this  assurance  will  appear  from  the  history  of 
the  New  York  custom-house.  On  examining  the  Blue  Book  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams’s  administration, 
and  for  ten  years  subsequent  thereto,  I  find  that  Mr.  A.  left  the  Government  with  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  employees  in  that  establishment ;  and  then  the  story  of  Democratic  reform  proceeds  as  follows: 
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Number  of  employees  in  the  New  York  custom-house,  under  General  Jackson’s  administration  and 
the  two  first  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  s .  ^20 


1829. 

1831. 

1833. 


.212 

.268 

.324 


1835. 

1837. 

1839. 


415 

.490 


being  an  increase  of  three  hundred  per  cent.,  wanting  only  twenty-five.  At  the  close  of  McAdams’s 

170,  ^session  tWjW*-  Allows: 

las? . im&o  34  1837 . ««  ^ 

1834*  .  365,592  50 

being  an  increase  of  “p^d tas  jmabout  the^ame  ftwas^ndeTlVIrr  Adams’s  ad- 

rmSrea,it  to  tit,  $1»0  ;  though  fZtZ 

J^rzdtzzbf^ 

=^^=,“^01  tbeirVomises  under  .be  bead 
of  “  retrenchment  and  reform  1”  .  .  ,  ,  .  lir,dprtakp  this  review  of  so  much  of  the  po- 

here  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consular  the  rise  «”d  pro^ss  of  the [  CCfs’believed)  of  Mr. 

from  it  I  can  show  that  they  dtstinctly  pledged  themselves  both  in  ^^“^,’in  conflict  with  the 

SjatSto^M^^d^ie  12th  of  November,  1816,  was  then  first  produced  and  thrown 
before  the  public,  from  which  I  submit  the  following  extract  .  ,  , 

>  '-In  every  situation  patty  and  pa,„  feeing  should  be  avoided .  Now  h  «**»»  «  .Etrty 

and  perhaps  have  the  pleasure  of  uniting  a  *  be  liberal  and  disinterested,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  he  acts 

nation  should  never  indulge  in  paity  feehng,  ,  ■  course  you  wi|]  exalt  the  national  character,  and  acquire  for  yonr- 

for  the  whole  and  not  for  a  part  of  the  common.  y.  By  this  sentimen. s  of  a  friend  ;  the,  are  the  fadings,  if  I 

selves  a  name  as  imperishable  as  monumental  marine. 

k^j::^ 

the  honorable  Senator  from^exast  (M^Hoostos,)  then  a  member  from  Tennessee,  in  remarking  on 

rt:;*  -  ^ 

i"tarr!ed  o^r"  support  Xge  body  of  the  old  federalists,  now  consti- 

^i?(Mr  Bfnxon*  who,  in  due  season,  submitted  an  able  and  interesting  report,  from  whtch  I  sub- 

Patronage'w^h  penetrate  this  body,  subdue  its  capacity  of ’  resistance y  chain  it  to ^the  car  of  ,PJ'™ri“f 

rate  a,  easily,  and  mud. .mow  jSS  wh“c  irffi  military  officers  of  the  Metal  Government  will 

forward  to  the  time  when  the  Publ“  will  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent  ;  when  the  nomination  by  the  Pro¬ 

be' quadrupled  ;  when  .ts  influence  over  individuals ^wjll^o^^eP^at.on  can  carry  any  measure  through  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
sider  can  carry  any  man  tlir ° u gb  t he  Sen a  ^,  ^ ^  ^  avQwedi  that  the  president  wants  my  vote  and  I  want  his  patron- 

S  w^Se  Pas  he  wisSld  he  will  give  J the  office  I  wish  for.  What  will  this  be  but  the  government  of  one  man  . 

this  extract  underny  idrr  ofinvf  ^ 
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Clay)  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  the  publication  of  the  laws  from  certain  editors  or  printers,  (not 
to  exceed  a  half-dozen  in  all,)  for  pursuing  (it  is  supposed)  a  course  of  unexampled  detraction  and  abuse 
of  him  and  the  existing  administration.  This  created  a  great  commotion  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  ; 
it  was  resisted  and  denounced  every  where  as  “an  enormity,”  and  was  treated  as  an  alarming  assault  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
SArxDERS,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1828,  he  said: 

“  It  (the  dismissal  of  the  editors)  seemed  to  speak  a  language  of  the  department,  and  to  say  to  the  various  editors  now  em¬ 
ployed  that  thev  were  not  to  expect  a  continuation  of  the  favor  of  Government,  unless  they  would  submit  to  support,  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  doctrines  and  wishes  of  the  Department  of  State.  But  the  effect  of  such  a  course  of  things  was  calculated  to 
operate  not  only  on  those  who  now  print  the  laws,  but  on  all  those  who  might  have  any  desire  to  print  them.  It  was  thus  calcu¬ 
lated  to  operate,  and  did  actually  operate,  (so  far  as  it  went  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  press,)  to  enlist  throughout  the 
country  that  powerful  instrument  in  behalf  of  the  views  of  the  State  Department.  In  this  respect  it  was  muck  more  effectual 
and  much  more  dangerous  than  the  far-famed  alien  and  sedition  laics.” 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1827,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  while  considering  the  same  subject, 
said: 

“  If  an  Administration  thus  circumstanced  has  any  patronage  incident  to  the  press,  it  will  be  sure  to  use  it  in  a  manner  best 
calculated  to  render  the  power  of  this  mighty  engine'  subservient  to  their  peculiar  and  exclusive  interest.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  ^reat  delicacy,  and  must  be  managed  with  consummate  caution.  The  lion  must  be  muzzled  before  the  noose  is  thrown 
round  his  neck.  It  will,  therefore,  he  found  that  the  process  of  subsidizing  new  converts,  and  of  proscribing  stubborn  and  in¬ 
tractable  incumbents,  will  be  gradual,  that  the  public  mind  mav  not  be  alarmed  by  any  sudden  and  violent  changes— that  m  the 
good  work  there  may  not  be  more  haste  than  speed.”  *  *  *  *  .  ”  Sir,  depend  npon  it. 

the  press  “  would  be  put  on  the  diet  of  a  wholesome  regimen,  and  in  the  course  of  a  salutary  discipline.  The  sturdy  and_ inde¬ 
pendent  would  be  turned  out  to  be  fed  on  such  offals  as  they  might  be  able  to  pick  up,  until  the  whole  pack  should  open  in  full 
and  harmonious  crv,  in  one  common  note,  from  she  sturdy  mastiff,  that  howls  at  the  door  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  most  starvellmg 
turnspit  that  barks  in  the  furthest  verge  of  our  frontier — even  to  the  wilderness  of  our  Indian  solitudes.” 

Thus  I  have  shown  that  General  Jackson  was  carried  into  and  through  the  canvass  of  1828,  with  the 
avowal  of  the  most  liberal  and  generous  sentiments  on  his  part  as  to  the  administration  of  patronage,  and 
with  declarations  of  the  utmost  repugnance  and  abhorrence  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  the  proscriptive 
policy.  He  was  elected  triumphantly,  and  on  the  eastern  front  of  this  Capitol,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
threw  before  the  country  the  following  just  sentiment: 

“  The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  inscribes  on  the  list  of  Executive  duties,  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  the  task  of  reform,  which  will  require  particularly  the  correction  of  those  abuses  that  have  brought  the  patronage  of  tne 
Federal  Government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the  counteraction  of  those  causes  \Giich  have  disturbed  the 
rightful  course  of  appointment,  and  have  placed  or  continued  power  in  unfaithful  or  incompeteni  hands. 

No  doubt  it  was  his  duty  to  correct  such  abuses  as  had  “  disturbed  the  rightful  course  of  appointment, 
and  placed  or  continued  power  in  unfaithful  or  incompetent  hands;”  but  this  was  to  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  constitute  another  abuse,  by  bringing  “the  patronage  of  the  Government  into  conflict 
with  the  freedom  of  elections.”  General  Jackson  did  not  say,  with  the  honorable  Senator,  “it  is  not 
the  policy  of  making  removals  I  assail;”  but  he  denounced  it  as  an  abuse.  No  competent  or  faithful  of¬ 
ficer  was  to  be  turned  out  for  opinion’s  sake,  but  he  was  to  act  on  the  noble  principle  of  the  Monroe  letter: 
“  The  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  should  never  indulge  in  party  feeling ;  his 
conduct  should  be  liberal  and  disinterested ,  always  bearing  in  mir.d  that  he  acts  for  the  whole  and 
not  a  part  of  the  community .”  In  order  to  a  just  appreciation  of  what  followed,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  proscriptive  policy  was  then  entirely  unknown  to  this  Government. 

1.  It  appears  from  House  document  No.  132,  first  session  26th  Congress,  that  General  M  ashington, 
in  his  administration  of  eight  years,  removed  (of  officers  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate)  only  ten,  to  wit:  two  in  1792,  two  in  ’94,  five  in  ’95,  and  one  in  ’97. 

2.  That  Mr.  Adams,  (the  elder,)  in  his  administration  of  four  years,  removed  only  eight,  to  wit:  three 
in  1797,  one  in  ’98,  two  in  ’99,  and  two  in  1800 — one  of  the  last  being  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary 
of  State!  Also,  that  he  refused  to  renominate  to  the  Senate,  at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  com¬ 
missions,  three,  to  wit:  one  in  1798  and  two  in  ’99. 

3.  That  in  the  administration  ©f  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  eight  years,  there  were  fifty-eight  removals,  to  wit: 
thirty-three  in  1802,  twenty-three  in  1803,  and  two  in  1804;  and  that  he  did  not  renominate,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  commissions,  four — two  in  1802,  one  in  1803,  and  one  in  1807. 

These  removals  were  made  upon  the  principle  of  equalization. 

In  1801,  Mr  Jefferson  appointed  Samuel  Bishop  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven,  removing  Elizur 
Goodrich,  a  revolutionary  character,  at  which  the  merchants  of  that  city  took  offence,  and  addressed  him 
on  the  subject.  He  replied  as  follows: 

“  If  a  due  participation  of  office  is  a  matter  of  right,  how  are  vacancies  to  be  obtained  ?  Those  by  death  are  few  by  resigna¬ 
tion  none.  Can  any  other  mode  than  that  of  removal  be  proposed  I  This  is  a  painful  office  ;  but  it  is  made  my  duty,  and  I 

meet  it  as  such.” 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  February  9,  1835,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Bextox)  stated  the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Jefferson  acted,  as  follows: 

“  The  elder  Mr.  Adams  appointed  none  bnt  Federalists,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  to  torn  a  portion  of  them  out.  in  order  to  get 
in  a  portion  of  the  Republicans  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  told  him  (Mr.  B.)  that  he  never  carried  changes  far  enough  that  he  had 
not  done  justice  to  his  own  party.” 

May  not  President  Taylor  do  justice  to  his  own  friends?  May  he  not  act  on  the  old  Jeffersonian  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equalization?  The  honorable  Senator  (Mr.  B.)  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  received  his  first 
commission  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  was,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  already  cited,  “reared  in  his 
political  creed.” 

4.  It  also  appears,  from  the  same  document,  that  in  Mr.  Madison’s  administration  of  eight  years  there 
were  seventeen  removals,  to  wit:  one  in  1809,  two  in  1811,  one  in  1812,  one  in  1814,  three  in 
1815,  one  in  1816,  and  eight  in  1817;  and  that  he  did  not  renominate  to  the  Senate  two,  to  wit:  one  in 
1807,  and  one  in  1814. 
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5.  That  in  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration  of  eight  years  there  were  seventeen  removt-K  to  wit,  four  in 
1817,  one  in  1818,  one  in  1819,  two  in  1820,  two  in  1821,  one  in  1823,  four  in  1824,  and  one  in 

IQOPj’  and  that  he  declined  to  renominate  to  the  Senate  only  one.  ,  4  • 

6  That  in  Mr,  J.  Q.  Adams’s  administration  of  four  years  there  were  four  removals,  to  wit . 

1825,  two  in  1826,  and  one  in  1828 ;  and  that  he  did  not  renominate  to  the  Senate  eight,  to  wi  .  o  e 
1827^  four  in  1828,  and  three  in  1829. 
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In  all,  132  in  six  administrations,  and  covering  a  period  ot  32 years-being  . 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  General  Jackson  came  into  power,  more  fully  pledged  to  pursue  a  moder 

C° There1  ivasTm^the'sh^itest^ause  ^sweeping  removals.  Mr.  Adams  had  been  remarkably  tolerant 
He  even  retained  in  his  cabinet  a  distinguished  citizen,  who  favored  the  election  of  his 
who  afterwards  received  a  high  expression  of  confidence  at  the  hands  of  General  J.  Mr.  A.  hi 
belonged  to  the  old  republican  party;  and  a  large  majority  of  the  empioyeee  of  the 

tained  their  situations  at  the  hands  of  Jefferson,  Mad, son,  and  Monroe  , ‘„  ,h  'ir  r,rom"ses  t 
find  the  new  Democracy  do,  under  such  circumstances  1  And  how  did  they  keep  their  promises  . 

1  He  or  his  Secretary  of  State,  at  an  early  day,  transferred  to  his  own  partisan  press  the  pnnting 
laws  dismissing  all  others,  and  thus  did  the  very  thing  which  had  been  so  bitterly  denounced  in  Mr.  y. 

Soon  after  hfs  elevation  to  the  presidency,  General  Jackson  commenced  appointing  editors  and  others 
connect e d  wi ththe  Democrat i c  press  to  office.  These  people  had  powerfully  contributed  to  hi.  succes  , 
and  were  among  the  most  unscrupulous  as  well  as  talented  of  the  editorial  corps ;  they  were  usually,  if 
not  uffiformr  appoint  on  removals.  I  have  recently  seen  a  list  of  not  less  than  fifty-five  such  appoint- 
ments  maTe  within  the  two  first  years  of  his  administration.  Of  these,  one  was  appointed  an  audttor  ; 
one  a  comptroller  •  nine  clerks  in  the  Departments  ;  one  librarian  to  Congress  ;  one  a  district  attorney  ’ 
one  register  of  a  land  office  ;  one  a  surveyor  of  the  public  lands  ;  one  a  receiver  of  public  moneys  ,  on  . 
secretary  of  a  Territory  ;  one  a  marshal ;  one  a  purser  in  the  United  States  navy  ,  ^wo  n  ^  n  ’ 
three  na^al  officers  ;  nine  custom-house  officers;  and  twenty-two  deputy  postmasters— the  latter  usually 
lucrative  and  imporlant  offices.  In  most  cases,  the  editors  appointed  to  local  offices  continued  to  edit 
their  papers,  supporting  the  administration  and  assailing  the  opposition  with  spmt  and  ’ /igor. 

'This  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  horror  affected  by  the  friends  of  General  Jackson  at  the  dis- 

office,  entered  on  a  wh.iesaie  system  of 

PT„CaPHu.e°orverrr;et  M^tugura.ion  he  removed  about  fifty  eollecW  “ Stem 
surveyors  of  the  customs,  five  naval  officers,  fifteen  district  attorneys,  thirteen  marshes  t«olve  register 
of  land  offices,  and  fourteen  receivers  of  the  public  moneys.  By  Senate  d“cu™«n‘ In  U’d?0  tmrtT 
21st  Congress,  it  appears  that,  between  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  and  he  7*  ^Lmn  aist  Co’ngress7, 

weighers,  gaugers,  and  measurers,  were  dismissed  ;  and  by  document  An.  106,  ninetv-one 

that!  between  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  and  the  22d  day  of  March,  1830,  tour  hund red  ' 

deputy  postmasters  were  removed.  In  addition  to  these,  during  te  same  p  ’  , es  of  the  nubile 

were  made  in  the  Departments  in  this  city,  and  the  diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  branches  ot  the  p 

“  During  the  first  year  he  dismissed  probably  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  officere-the  appoit Uees  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  the  younger  Adams-all  of  the  old  republican  school,  and  »  lde  lan 
guage  of  the  Senator  from  Maind,  (Mr.  Bradbury,)  “  men  of  the  purest  virtue,  upon 
no  stain  was  ever  fixed  before— men  who  were  regarded  by  all  who  knew  them  as  eminently  possess 

nalentlr-  vigor  during  the  residue  of  the  Presidency  of  Gen.  Jack- 

B°On  removai^they  were  subj^ected^tt^thtT same^imputation  which  the  Senator  (Mr.  Bradburv)  says 
arises  at7e  presem  rime  ;  foAeneral  Jackson  declared  in  substance,  in  his  firs, 
make  ability,  probity,  integrity,  and  zeal  the  test.  His  language  (after  speaking  of  the  abuses  w 
brought  the  patronage  of  the  Government  in  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  had  P^ace^ 
continued  power  in  unfaithful  or  incompetent  hands,  and  after  declaring  his  purpose  to  correct  such 

^  the™o“aL°oTa  task  thus  generally  delineated,  I.hall  endeavor  to  select  men  whosedil  igence  and  t^ents will  insure, 

in  their  respective  stations,  able  and  faithful  co  operation  -depending  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  se 

tegrity  and  zeal  of  the  public  officers  than  on  their  numbers.  .  « 

Were  the  officers  dismissed  unfaithful?  Were  they  incompetent?  According  to  the  dcjctnnesol  the 
honorable  Senator’s  speech,  they  were  all  libelled  and  traduced!- all  stigmatized  as  base  and  worthies  . 

The  extent  and  manner  of  violation  of  pledges  by  President  Jackson  and  his  friends  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  admitted  and  set  forth  by  a  leading  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  now  a  member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  (Mr.  Calhoun.) 
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In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1835,  Mr.  Calhoun-  said: 

“  The  party  then  in  opposition  ”  (at  the  era  of  Mr.  Benton’s  report)  “  and  now  in  power  pledged  themselves  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  that  should  they  be  elevated  to  power  they  would  administer  the  Government  on  the  principles  laidf  down  in  that  report.  It 
is  now  high  time  to  inquire  how  this  solemn  pledge— wn\ch ,  in  my  opinion,  imposed  a  sacred  obligation — has  been  redeemed. 
Has  the  plighted  faith  been  kept  which  the  committee  gave  in  the  name  of  the  party?” 

After  having  referred  to  the  names  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Benton,  Macon,  Van  Bu- 
ren,  Dickerson,  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  White,  of  Tennessee,  Holmes,  Hayne  and  Findlay;  and  after 
after  quoting  extensively  from  the  report,  he  adds: 

”  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  report,  which  denounces  in  such  unqualified  terms  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  patronage  at  that 
time,  without  being  struck  by  the  deplorable  changes  which  a  few  short  years  has  wrought  in  the  character  of  our  country.  Then 
we  were  sensitive  in  all  that  related  to  our  liberty,  and  jealous  of  patronage  and  Government  influence — so  much  so,  that  a  few  in¬ 
considerable  removals  of  three  dr  four  printers  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  country — events  which  would  now  pass  unno- 
ticed.  We  have  grown  insensible,  become  callous  and  stupid.” 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  February  17,  1836,  the  same  distinguished  Senator  said: 

“  I  would  tell  the  coming  administration  to  beware.  If  there  be  any  one  who  expected  the  presidential  nominee  (Mr.  Van 
Buren)  could  successfully  play  the  game  which  he  has,  he  would  be  wofully  disappointed.  With  all  my  objections  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  would  not  deny  many  high  qualities-— he  had  courage  and  firmness  ;  was  bold,  warlike,  audacious,  though  not  true  to  his 
word  or  faithful  to  his  pledges  \"—Vide  Gales  dr  Seaton's  Register  of  Debates, part  1,  pages  418,  420. 

Perhaps  the  honorable  .Senator  (Mr.  Bradbury)  will  find  in  these  facts  a  sufficient  justification  of 
the  terms  of  denunciation  which  he  says  were  applied  to  Gen.  Jackson  by  the  then  opposition.  The 
Senator  says  that 

“  No  language  was  too  strong,  no  rebuke  too  scathing,  no  term  of  reproach  too  gross,  to  be  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  vener¬ 
able  President,  for  having  removed  certain  officers  of  an  opposite  political  party,  and  appointed  his  political  friends  in  their  places, 
still  leaving  in  office  a  great  body  of  the  former.” 

This  language  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  a  new  administration  who  were  brought  into  pow¬ 
er  in  opposition  to  a  system  of  proscription  for  twenty  years,  and  whose  sole  object  is  to  correct  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  by  letting  in  its  own  friends  to  a  fair  and  just  participation  in  the  offices  of  the  country. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  mere  appendix  to  that  of  President  Jackson.  The  same 
policy  was  pursued;  but  in  the  field  of  proscription  little  work  remained  to  be  done,  ft  appears  from  Sen¬ 
ate  document  No.  292,  3d  sess.  25th  Congress,  that  he  removed  from  the  4  th  of  March,  1837,  to  the  27th 
of  February,  1839,  three  hundred  and  sixty  deputy  postmasters,  and  I  suppose  a  corresponding  number  of 
officers  were  dismissed  in  other  branches  of  the  service;  but  this  was  merely  gleaning,  as  the  crop  had 
already  been  swept  from  the  field.  I  will  not  be  so  unreasonabe  as  to  set  this  up  as  a  violation  of  pro¬ 
mises — the  statute  of  limitationshaving  doubtless  run  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  the  last  man  to  revive  it  by  a  new  promise ! 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  come  down  to  more  modern  times;  and  this  will  lead  me  to  con¬ 
sider  the  pledges  given  and  promises  violated  by  the  last  Executive. 

1.  I  advert  to  the  course  taken  by  the  late  President  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  to  his  celebrated 
letter  to  J  K.  Kane,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  that  subject.  It  may  be  found  in  Niles’s  Register,  volume 
66,  page  295,  and  is  as  follows. 

Columbia,  Tennessee,  June  19,  1848. 

“  Dear  Sir:  I  have  recently  received  several  letters  in  reference  to  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and,  among  others, 
yours  of  the  30fh  ultimo.  My  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  often  given  to  the  public  They  are  to  be  found  in  my  public  acts, 
and  in  the  public  discussions  in  which  I  have  participated.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue — such  a  one  as  will  yield  a  suffici¬ 
ent  amount  to  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  economically  administered.  In  adjusting  the  details  of  a 
revenue  tariff,  I  have  heretofore  sanctioned  such  moderate  discriminating  duties  as  would  produce  the  amount  of  revenue  needed, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  reasonable  incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry.  I  am  opposed  to  a  tariff  for  protection  merely, 
and  not  for  revenue.  Acting  upon  these  general  principles,  it  is  well  known  that  I  gave  my  support  to  the  policy  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son’s  administration  on  this  subject.  I  voted  against  the  tariff  act  of  1828.  I  voted  for  the  act  of  1832,  which  contained  modifi¬ 
cations  of  some  of  the  objectionable  provisions  oftiie  act  of  1823.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  gave  my  assent  to  a  bill  reported  by  that  committee  in  December,  1832,  making  further  modifications  of 
the  act  of  1828,  and  making  also  discriminations  in  t  he  imposition  of  the  duties  which  it  proposed.  That  bill  did  not  pass,  but  was 
superseded  by  a  bill  commonly  called  the  compromise  bill,  for  which  I  voted.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
extend,  as  tar  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so,  by  its  revenue  laws,  and  all  other  means  within  its  power,  fair  and  just  protection  to 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  whole  Union,  embracing  agriculture,  manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce  and  navigation.  I 
heartily  approve  the  resolutions  upon  this  subject  passed  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention  lately  assembled  at  Baltimore. 

“  I  am  with  great  respect,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  “  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

“  J.  K,  Kane,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.” 

It  would  aid  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  motive  or  design  of  this  letter,  if  we  could  see  the  com¬ 
munication  of  Mr.  Kane  to  the  late  President  which  drew  it  out.  It  would  doubtless  pour  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  the  subject.  But  that  has  been  carefully  suppressed.  At  the  date  of  Mr.  Polk’s  letter,  he 
had  already  been  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the  Baltimore  Convention.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  protective  policy,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  support  a  candidate  une¬ 
quivocally  opposed  to  it.  No  doubt  grave  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  she  would  not  go  for  Mr. 
Polk  ;  hence  this  letter  was  written  and  thrown  before  the  people  of  that  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  equivocal,  and  may  be  made  to  conform  in  meaning  to  the  taste  of  the  reader.  No  doubt,  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  it  passed  for  a  good  free-trade  letter.  But  how  was  it  regarded  in  Pennsylvania,  where  vast  coal 
and  iron  interests  were  at  stake1?  No  sooner  did  it  appear  than  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  that 
Commonwealth  took  the  ground  that  Mr.  Polk  was  as  much  for  the  protective  policy  as  Mr  Clay.  The 
letter  had  been  made  adroitly  to  conform  to  language  which  Mr.  Clay  had  used  in  some  recent  commu¬ 
nications  to  the  public  on  the  subject.  Thus  both  were  found  saying  that  they  were  willing  to  “  afford 
reasonable  incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry  and  I  recollect  well  that  this  identity  of  language 
was  paraded  in  our  Northern  Democratic  papers,  in  parallel  columns,  to  prove  that  our  domestic  interests 
would  be  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  one  as  the  other.  The  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  went  with  a 
rush  for  their  nominee — every  where  raising  the  cry,  “Polk  !  Dallas  !  Texas  !  and  the  tariff  of  1842!” 
This  motto,  or  something  equivalent,  was  inscribed  on  every  banner  exhibited  in  all  their  processions, 
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..  .  ,  M-  .  T  nm  informed  that  the  distinguished  citizen  who  presided 

and  paraded  in  all  their  political  assemblies.  I  am  body  durin|  the  last  Presidential  term, 

with  so  much  ability  and  dignity  over  the  deliberation  f  th  Y  g  inscription  flaunting  before 

more  than  once  addressed  political  assemblies ^jnng  produce  here  the  “  Clarion 

elates  for  the  electoral  col- 

lege  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Polk  and  Dallas  ticket .  ,,  pITTSBURG,  August,  8, 1844. 

,.  ,  .  ..  nf  tbp  mh  nltim„  to  be  present  with  you  at  your  mass  meeting  on  the  3d  September 

“  Gentlemen  :  Your  cordial  invitation  of  the  Jutn  uiu  •  1  -vivarria  „  .... 

came  to  band  during  my  absence  in  the  northwestern  conntjes  o  ^  any  pnb]ic  assemblage,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  polUr- 

“  1  assure  you  that  I  never  wrote  an  apology  for  my  mab  1  y  been  firm  and  steadfast  in  her  adherence  to  Democratic 

cal  Career,  with  more  reluctance  than  I  do  this.  Clarion  tariff—  that  public  measure  which,  (aside  from  the  bank  ques- 

principles,  but  she  has  been  inflexible  in  her  love  and  support  of  W  Qf  controversy.  Yon  have  properly  appreciated 

Son  )  like  the  rod  of  the  prophet,  is  destined  to  swallow  7  °"er  n?aotarine  and  agricultural  interests  of  Pennsylvania  ,  and  m 
the  importance  of  the  protective  principle  to  the  success  of  th  ™  n' ntacti ^  *  begt  anty  that,  if  elected  to  the  Presi¬ 
de  abandonment  of  that  principle  by  duty,  to  enable  you  to  contend  with  the .pauper 

dency,  he  will  carry  out  the  principles  of  that  bill,  and  affor  y  the  same  support  that  the  rope  does  the  g 

labor  of  Sweden  and  Russia  In  doing  so,  he ^  would  gwe  you  a  ^  for  own  part,  I  shall  go  for  Polk  and  Dallas 

man-instant  death,  and  without  ‘  benefit  of  clergy,  bnppoun  ,  y 

who  have  at  heart  the  true  interests  of  Pennsylvania.  t  me  from  attending  your  mass  meeting  With  the  bright  s 

,  WILSON  McCANDLESS. 

'Thrietter‘having' in  a  Pittsburg  paper,  with  comments,  Mr.  McCandless 
addressed  to  the  editors  the  following  note  : 

“  Messrs  D.  N.  White  &  Co.  ,  riarion  letter.’  A  wise  man  changes  his  opinions  when  dictated  by 

“  Gentlemen  :  Thank  yon  for  the  republican  of  the  Clarion  letter. 

•  _  _ r,  IaaI  T1 OVP?'' 


experience  and  the  truth — a  fool  never. 


- 1  “Yours,  m0s,  cordially  and  respectfully,  WILSON  McOAND^ 

This  would  seem  to  intimate  that  Mr.  M,c^a”f  *worth7 fermera,  mechanics,  and  working 

if  so,  how  certain  must  it  be  that  the  plain,  o  ,  deb;[ded  by  ^  j  WU1  not  undertake  to  say  what 
men  of  that  Commonwealth,  were  also  deceiv  \  b  [  thing  is  certain,  he  must  have  known 

the  late  President  really  intended  by  the  letter  1 to  Mr  K- ,  S  country  who  kept  a 

what  use  was  made  of  it  in  Pennsylvania.  The  re  never has  existed  Hg  wag  pre.emineiltly 

more  vigilant  eye  on  the  political  movements  o  Y  tbere  was  ass0ciated  with  him  a  citizen  of 

a  party  man,  thoroughly  schooled  in  party  tactics.  ,  advocate  of  the  pro- 

Pennsylvania,  as  candidate  for  the  expected  him  t0  faV°r 

tective  policy.  He  therefore  knew  well  that  the  pe  p  ^  j  ingist  be  was  pledged,  though 

the  same,  at  least  in  a  reasonable >  and  ^derate J5  •  J4  and  breadlh.  Ho#  did  he  respond  to  the 
not,  perhaps,  to  maintain  the  tariff  of  1842,  in  dearest  interests  into  his  hands!  The  re¬ 

expectations  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  wo  P  ^tron®  gr0Und  against  the  protective  policy  in 
cords  of  this  Government  can  answer  He  not  only  Treagury  j>epartment  a  gentleman  of 

his  communications  to  Congress,  but  he  place  a  svstem  with  untiring  industry  and  unsurpassed 

assess 

:is;:  of  and  his  castiog  vote 

in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  Ponna.  valda  neve*r  would  have  voted  for  Messrs.  Polk 

We  have  proof  conclusive  that  the  people  o  y  subiect  In  the  House  of  Represen- 

and  Dallas,  if  they  had  known  what  their  course  would  be  on  that  Sta,e  stood  twelve 

tatives,  29th  Congress,  (which  passed  the  tariff  of  18  ,)  Political  revulsion  was  occasioned  m 

Democrats  to  ten  Whigs  and  two  Native >  “sat.  wera  revo- 

Pennsylvania  by  the  passage  of  the  tariff  ’  •  reversed,  so  as  to  stand  fifteen  Whigs  to  only 

Unionized,  and  the  delegation  to  the  Mth  Congre  .  tic  Senators  and  members  of 

seven  Democrats  and  one  Native  ;  and  thus .  notwithstanding  the >  n»“oc™  utra„st.  But,  never- 

the  House,  (29th  Congress,)  with  one  exception,  res  «ed  *e  Democratic  party  of  the  Union ; 

theless,  the  people  would  not  spare  them  ;  nor InfJL  as  much  from  repugnance  to  the  tariff  of 
for  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  cast  for  General  Tayloi  as  muen  tr  P  ^  ^  man 

1846  as  admiration  for  his  brilliant  public  services  and  P  susfained  Mr.  Polk  in  the  policy  of 

I  am  confident  that  not  a  State  north  of  the  Potomac  '  “d  Maine.  “  The  Kane 

such  a  tariff  as  that  of  1846,  with,  perhaps,  the s  exception i  of  Ne\  Jameg  K.  p0lk  President 

letter”  was  effective  far  beyond  the  limits  o  e^nsy t ;tu dL  as  SOon  after  his  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
of  the  United  States.  No  one  can  accuse  him  of  nSr^tud®f  f  d  he  noxy  hoids.  Would  it  not  be  well 

dency,  he  conferred  on  his  correspondent  a  valuable  ,  attending  this  transaction  before  he 

for  the  honorable  Senator  to  explain  the  suspicious  circumstances  attending 

accuses  President  Taylor  and  his  friends  of  perh  y  •  •  r  j  chanter  in  the  history  of  Texas 

2.  It  will  now,  Mr.  President,  be  my  duty  to  turn  to  a  very  it 

annexation,  which  will  supply  us  with  another  striking  examp  -  second  session  of  the  twenty- 
will  be  recollected  that  the  annexation  resolutions  were  pas  ed  at  the  ^o^f“®honorable  member 
eighth  Congress;  they  originated  m  the  House  fpresen  for  annexation  by  the  concurrent 

from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Brown,)  and,  as  they  p  /’  their  annearance  in  the  Senate,  that  they 

legislation  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  ascertained,  ,  Democratic  Senators  who  believed  that 

could  not  possibly  pass  this  body,  as  there  were  was  regarded  as  a 

ttlZZZt  a 'treaty6 wflh  T exas^  and  the*  whole  ^me  was  denounced  as  a  contrivance  to  evade  that 
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provision  of  that  instrument  which requires  the 

«ed.r*e  ^ - 

— - il  from  the 

HTiX  * *. — t  -  ™“d*u  ■•f'H 

waH„a“'T  ir«^“b?s?-»  *“g“  srpotct  b  Ss  trs^s*.** 

It  was  also  understood  that  the  proposition  to  amend  the i  Hons .  s  H  resolution  to  Texas,  and  so  endeavor  to  forestall  the 
if  we  did  so  amend  the  resolution  Mr.  Calhoun  would  end  off  declaration  that  he  would  not  have  the  au- 

acrion  of  Mr.  Polk  ;  but  Mr.  McDuffie.  ^s,f"e“d«  f  ^0„e  difficX"?emained  ;  and  that  was,  the  danger  of  putting  it  in  the 
dacitv  to  do  such  a  thing  it  was  no  more  thou=^  0  •  Understood,  indeed,  that  he  intended  to  submit  the  Senate 

power  of  Mr.  Polk  to  submit  the  House  resolution  to  lens.  dQ  thi,  j  WOH)d  not  vote  for  the  resolution,  and  it  war 

proposition  to  that  Government ;  but  without  being  sa  =>  ood  who  had  voted  with  me.  and  was  opposed  to  the  House 

-  «-■*  >'°cio;  ;;TesM  aiw  he 

Mr.  Blair  tells  substantially  the  same  story,  except  he  adds  that  be  ,£ m  proposed  by 

gave  him  “full  assurance  that  he  would  appoint  a  commissi  alternative”  *  *  “  and  that 

Colonel  Benton,  if  passed  in  conjuetjon  with  the  House  resokti  1  h  Me^rs_  Benton,  Bagby, 

the  first  men  of  the  country  should  fill  the  commission  ^  ^  j  can  add,  my  prede- 

Dix,  and  Tappan  were  absolute  m  t  eir  opposi  tood  jt  is  believed  all  these  Senators  voted  for 

cessor  (Mr.  Niles)  was  so  also,  as  I  a\e  eve  the  faith  of  this  positive  assurance  of  Mr.  Polk, 

the  amendment,  and  for  the  resolution  as  amended,  or the  faith  ^  th“vPoted  for  the  amendment  moved 

It  is  certain  Mr.  Tappan  did  so  ;  for  he  says  up  ,  biB  nd  voted  for  the  resolution  as  it  now 

by  Mr.  Walker,  containing  the  substance  of  Mr- Bentons  ’  ^  gesgion  2gth  CongreSs, page  220, 

stands  upon  the  statute-book.”  It  appears  from  f  3  in  tBe  affirmative,  to  twenty-five  in 

that  the  resolution  was  ultimately  passed  by  a .  \ d  *  other  Democratic  Senator,  to  defeat 

the  negative  ;  so  that  it  was  m  the  power  of  Mr.  Tappan ,  or  ttvyo^  ^  statements  of  MesSrs. 

it,  as  there  was  then  no  Vice  President  to  gi^e  a  casti  g  •  th  parties  named  ;  the  facts 

Tappan  and  Blair  have  not  been  contradicted  to  this  day  by  ai uy  h  P  ^  did  ^ 

alleged  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  indisputable.  Mr.  Polk  dm  give  im  P  g 

form  it  !  Let  Mr.  Tappan  tell  the  Story  .  -al  messenger  with  the  House  re- 

“  It  is  (he  says)  matter  of  history  that  Mr.  Calhoun  did  have  the  audacity  o  s  £  adopted  and  confirmed 

solution  to  Texas,  on  the  3d  of  March  a  %r  moment  before  he  ^ates  in  a  8tate  of  war  with  Mexico.” 

tins  act  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  so  admtttmg  Texas  into  the  a°d  placing^h  „  the  act  of  the  retir- 

That  Mr.  Tappan  was  right  in  asserting  that  Mr.  Polk  adopted  D  b  l845>  in  which  he 

ing  Executive,  appears  from  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  of  the  2d  ol  uecemoe  , 

pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  —  Tex.  to  the 

March.  [-45.  elected  to  submit  tbe  first  and  second  sections  0t  tha,  ,e. motion  „rovod  ;  and  accordingly  the  charge  do 

affaires  ijfthe  S  ta  iSSrctlf  of  S  MU.  of  Match,  1845,  pte.cn, ed  these  section,  of  the  resoluhon. 

;f"a 

otYulareP^^^ 

tice  to  the  subject  if  I  did  not  refer  to  the  ?°"rse  0  ,e  Americanype0ple,  that  they  would,  in  the  event 

distinct  pledge  wdiich  they  gave,  only  to  be  vio  ,  £  ^  territory.  The  utter  exclusion  of 

of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  assert  for  us  a  title  to  the  whole  of  that  territory-^  j  ^  canvagg  of  l844. 

the  British  from  that  country  up  to  54  4  constitute  9"®°  £  jyjay  £  tbat  year  the  following  resolu- 

At  the  Democratic  Convention  held  m  Baltimore  on  the  27th  ol  may  oi  mai  yea  , 

tl0“  Resolved,  That  our  tiile  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon reannexation  of  Texas, 

S"t2S:iich  this  Convention  recommends  to  the  cord.al  support  of  the 

" ;  -  «...  »r  •  ■  sixs^ss^sas 

“  s  “  “  - 

That  gentleman  saw  fit  to  renew  the  pledge  in  hts  inaugural  a  |  ^  meanSj  ^  ^  of  the  D„itei 

“Not  will  it  become  in  a  less  degree  my  duty  to  assert  and  ““'“f"”’  V  Q  [it|e  t0  the  territory  of  the  Oregon  is  •  clea 
States  to  that  portion  of  our  territory  which  Ire,  beyond  th.  1 So*y  nreun and  chUd,en.” 

and  unquestionable,’  and  already  are  our  people  preparing  to  occupy  a  with  their  ^  words  ^  by  thl 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  this  occasion  he  even  condescended  ^  who,ey  country  was  “Clea 

Baltimore  caucus,  and  concurred  with  them  in  affirm  „  rked  in  his  annua)  message  to  Congress . 

‘he  P"aiw  of  49’ degre8S  had  been  offered  “ and  reiected  by  th* 

••  The  right  of  any  foreign powe.  to  the 

is,  UlSttftSSSS.  proposition,  made  fASS  J  what  had  been  done  by  my  predecessors,  and  the  tmpltt 
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obligation  which  their  acts  seemed  to  impose,  afford  satisfactory  evidence  that  r.o  compromise,  snch  as  the  United  States  ought 
to  accept,  can  be  effected.  With  this  conviction,  the  proposition  of  eomoromise  which  had  been  made  and  rejected  was,  by 
my  direction,  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  Territory  asserted,  and  is  believed  maintained 
by  irrefragable  facts  and  arguments.”  *  *  *  “At  the  end  of  the  year’s  notice,  should  Congress  think  it  proper  to 

make  provision  for  giving  that  notice,  we  shall  have  reached  a  period  when  the  national  rights  in  Oregon  must  either  be  aban¬ 
doned  or  firmly  maintained.  That  they  cannot  be  abandoned  without  a  sacrifice  of  both  national  honor  and  interest  is  too  clear 
to  admit  of  doubt.” 

That  this  meant  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  country  is  manifest,  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
the  Baltimore  Convention  declared  for  the  whole  of  Oregon,  or,  as  the  Democracy  was  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  themselves  in  those  days,  for  “  54  40  or  fight !”  but  also  from  the  further  fact  that  both  parties 
had  been  in  joint  possession  of  the  territory  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  conventions  of  the  20f,h  of  October,  1818,  and  of  the  29th  of  February,  1827.  The  British, 
therefore,  were  to  be  driven  out  of  the  whole  country.  The  opening  of  the  29th  Congress  found  the 
Democracy  rampant  for  54  40.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  heroism  which  they  exhibited  on  that  parallel. 
But  soon  the  British  lion  made  his  appearance;  and  he  had  scarcely  thrown  himself  into  his  usual  atti¬ 
tude  of  defiance  before  the  Democracy  came  down  to  49  deg.,  with  the  speed  of  the  lightning  telegraph. 
They  even  surrendered  a  portion  of  the  territory  below  49  degs. — so  much  of  Vancouver’s  island  as  is 
situated  south  of  that  parallel,  and  conceded  “  to  a  foreign  power  the  free  navigation”  of  the  Columbia 
river  “through  the  heart  of  our  country,”  as  Mr.  Polk  expressed  it  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  “our  title 
to  the  whole  territory  was  asserted  and  maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and  arguments.”  This  violation 
of  pledges  by  Mr.  Polk  and  his  party  is  sufficiently  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hannegan  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
this  chamber,  1st  session  29th  Congress,  from  which  I  produce  the  following  extract: 

“If  the  President  has  betrayed  that  standard— which  the  Baltimore  Convention  put  into  his  hands,  whereby  he  committed  himself 
to  the  country—  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  I  will  not  do  as  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  threatens — turn  my  back  upon  him— 
I  suppose  he  cares  little  whether  both  of  u«  do  that— hut  I  shall  hold  him  recreant  to  the  principles  which  he  professed;  recreant  to 
the  trust  which  he  accepted;  recreant  to  the  generous  confidence  which  a  majority  of  the  people  reposed  in  him.  *  *  *  What 

is  this,  need  I  ask,  but  charging  on  the  President  conduct  the  most  vile  and  infamous?  If  the  allegations  be  true,  those  intentions 
ofthe  President  most  sooner  or  later  come  to  light.,  and,  when  brought  to  light.,  what  must  follow  but  irretrievable  disgrace?  Long  as 
a  human  eye  remains  to  linger  on  the  page  of  history,  the  story  of  his  abasement  will  be  read,  sending  him  and  his  name  together  to 
an  infamy  so  profound,  a  damnation  so  deep,  that  the  hand  of  resurrection  will  never  be  able  to  draw  him  forth.” 

This  is  not  my  language.  In  view  of  the  recent  death  of  the  late  President,  T  would  not  venture  to 
use  it.  But,  sir,  was  there  not  here  a  most  gross  and  outrageous  violation  of  pledges  by  the  late  admin¬ 
istration  ?  And  it  is  the  more  enormous,  because  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North  was  drawn  into 
the  support  of  Texas  annexation  in  consideration  of  having  the  whole  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  DODGE,  of  Iowa.  The  Senator  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  for  a  moment.  I  have  to  say 
that  this  wholesale  charge  against  the  Democratic  party  is  exceedingly  unjust ;  and  he  should  not  make 
it  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  in  his  eye.  He,  iij  effect,  makes  an  attack  on  the  Se¬ 
ll  at  t  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  DODGE.  Well,  sir,  qualify  your  charge. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  take  the  expressions  of  the  party  from  the  avowals  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  -r 
and  these  were,  sir,  54  deg.  40  min.  at  the  hazard  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  DODGE.  I  deny  it,  Mr.  President.  The  resolution  says  nothing  about  54  deg.  40  min. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Well,  it  says  “  the  whole  ofthe  Territory  of  Oregon.” 

Mr.  DODGE.  The  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has  sometimes  been  ranked  with  the  Democratic 
party,  in  a  speech  which  has  not  as  yet  perhaps  been  answered,  did  show  that  the  territory  above  49 
deg.  was  formerly  known  as  New  Caledonia,  and  was  no  part  of  Oregon.” 

Mr.  SMITH,  (resuming.)  There  is  no  more  unqualified  admirer  than  I  am  of  that  speech,  fraught 
with  learning  and  characterized  by  distinguished  ability.  The  honorable  Senator,  (Mr.  Benton,)  after 
remaining  silent  in  his  seat  a  long  time,  and  until  all  the  leading  men  in  Congress  had  been  heard,  rose 
and  poured  a  flood  oflight  on  the  subject.  He  demonstrated  most  conclusively  (in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  I  had  ever  entertained)  that  we  had  no  just  pretension  to  anything  above  49  deg.  But  this  does 
not  alter  the  state  of  the  case  at  all.  The  Democratic  party  did  go  for  “  the  whole  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon.”  This  constituted  the  basis  of  the  whole  controversy.  It  is  what  Mr.  Buchanan  contended 
for  in  his  whole  correspondence  with  the  British  Minister,  and  the  surrender  of  any  part  was  what  Mr. 
Hannegan  denounced  so  bitterly  in  his  speech  already  quoted.  It  was  “the  standard  which  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Convention  put  into  the  hands”  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  which  he  betrayed.  What  I  object  to  is  the 
conduct  of  the  Democratic  party  in  making  up  such  an  issue — that  they  should  have  joined  “  the  re¬ 
annexation  of  Texas”  to  “  the  re -occupation  of  Oregon” — of  the  “  whole  territory” — that  they  should 
have  carried  the  presidential  election  on  such  grounds,  and  then  prove  recreant,  as  Mr.  Hannegan  ex¬ 
pressed  himself,  “  to  the  generous  confidence  which  a  majority  of  the  people  reposed”  in  them. 

4.  If,  Mr.  President,  I  were  disposed  to  adopt  the  train  of  reasoning  contained  in  the  speech  ofthe  honorable 
Senator,  (Mr.  Bradbchy,)  I  could  show  that  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  inaugural  address,  pledged  himself 
against  the  proscriptive  policy.  On  that  occasion,  after  saying,  “although  in  our  country  the  Chief 
Magistrate  must  almost  of  necessity  be  chosen  by  a  party,  and  stand  pledged  to  its  principles  and  mea¬ 
sures,”  “  yet,”  he  adds,  “in  his  official  action,  he  should  not  be  the  President  of  a  party  only,  but  of 
he  whole  people  of  the  United  States.”  This  would  seem  to  draw  a  distinction  between  measures  and 
nen  ;  for  how,  otherwise,  can  the  Chief  Magistrate  be,  “in  his  official  action,”  the  President  of  “the 
vhole  people  ?”  But,  without  insisting  on  any  positive  pledge,  I  may  say  that  there  is  obviously  in 
hese  remarks  an  avowal  of  liberal  views  and  a  declaration  of  magnanimous  purposes.  We  had  a  right 
o  expect  that  his  dispensation  of  patronage  would  be  characterized  by  modification,  to  say  the  least, 
low  far  were  the  expectations  realized,  let  his  disposition  of  all  the  vast  patronage  which  devolved  up- 
in  him  by  reason  of  the  late  war  with  Mexico  tell.  If  there  be  any  case  in  which  the  Chief  Magi»- 
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trate  is  bound  to  be  the  President,  not  of  a  party  only,  but  of  the  whole  country,  it  is  that  of  a  foreign 
war.  He  certainly  should  dispense  the  patronage  conferred  by  reason  of  the  war  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  party  distinctions.  When  we  come  to  meet  our  country’s  foe,  we  should  know  no  distinc¬ 
tions.  We  should  be  all  Whigs— all  Democrats ;  or,  rather,  all  American  citizens,  ready  to  strike  for 
the  honor  of  our  flag,  and  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  North  American  Republic.  That  the  Senate  may 
understand  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  this  patronage,  I  submit  the  following  statement : 

It  appears  that  there  were  11  general  officers,  25  majors,  (staff,)  111  captains,  124  medical  officers, 
and  28  paymasters— total,  299  officers— appointed  by  the  President  for  the  volunteer  service,  from  June 
1846,  to  the  early  part  of  the  year  1848.  For  names,  see  the  official  registers  for  January,  1847,  pages 
7  and  37  ;  and  also  the  official  list,  published  February,  1848,  pages  7,  55,  and  56. 

It  appears  that  officers  of  the  following  grades  and  numbers  were  appointed  for  the  regular  army,  to 
wit  :  5  major  generals,  (one  only  taken  from  the  old  army,  General  Taylor,)  5  brigadier  generals,  (two, 
Twig°s  and  Kearney,  taken  from  the  old  army,)  H  colonels,  11  lieutenant  colonels,  23  majors,  115 
captains,  111  first  lieutenants,  113  second  lieutenants,  111  additional  second  lieutenants,  12  surgeons, 
and  22  assistant  surgeons  ;  total,  539  officers  appointed  for  the  additional  force.  For  names,  see  Army 
Register,  1848  ;  and  for  changes  by  death,  resignation,  &c.,  see  pages  52,  53  and  54.  > 

Recapitulation  ,  General  officers,  21,  (three  taken  from  old  army  ;)  field  officers,  70  ;  captains  and 
subalterns,  561  ;  paymasters  and  medical  officers,  186  ;  total,  838. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  rifle  regiment  organized  in  May,  1846.  None  of  the  officers  were  taken 
from  the  regular  army,  except  the  lieutenant  colonel  (Fremont)  and  a  lieutenant,  (Rhett,  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina)— making  no  less  than  eight  hundred  and  seventy  eight  appointments,  (including  the  rifle  regi¬ 
ment,  and  excluding  officers  from  the  old  army.)  „ 

How  did  Mr.  Polk  bestow  these  appointments]  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  general  and  held  offi¬ 
cers,  and  it  is  believed  nearly  all  the  commissioned  officers,  were  appointed  on  strict  party  princi  pies. 
They  were  all  selected  from  the  Democracy,  unless  occasionally  a  Whig  was  made  captain  or  lieutenant ; 
but  such  cases  were  few  and  far  between.  I  make  no  objection  to  character  or  qualifications  of  the  ap¬ 
pointees :  they  were  good  citizens  and  brave  men;  some  of  them,  now  highly  useful  members  oi  this 
body,  who,  by  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  field,  merit  the  approbation  <  f  their  country.  Rut 
the  narrow,  unjust,  and  illiberal  conduct  of  the  late  President — for  he  is  said  to  have  controlled  the  whole 
matter— merits  the  severest  condemnation,  and  but  poorly  accords  with  the  doctrines  of  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress.  What  his  course  was  in  relation  to  the  civil  departments  of  the  Government  will  appear  hereafter. 

I  have  thus,  I  believe,  put  the  honorable  member  (Mr.  R.)  out  of  court  in  his  plea  of  promise-breaking 
against  President  Taylor  and  his  political  friends.  I  have  shown  that  he  is  not  competent  to  carry  on 
the  prosecution.  If  the  honorable  Senator  will  first  “  cast  out  the  beam  in  his  own  eye,”  then  shall  he 
“  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  his  brother’s  eye.”  One  thing  is  ceitain  :  when  the  Demo¬ 
cracy  are  in  power  they  require  much  indulgence — a  liberal  interpretation — a  generous  view  of  conduct 
and  motives ;  but  the  moment  their  opponents  obtain  the  control  of  affairs  the  state  of  the  case  is  en¬ 
tirely  altered.  They  all  at  once  become  severely  virtuous,  and  roll  up  their  eyes  in  holy  horror  at  the 
slightest  departure  from  their  new  rule  of  right,  though  but  “  the  small  dust  of  the  balance”  in  compari¬ 
son  with  their  own  conduct.  The  casual  correspondence  of  a  successful  candidate  is  ransacked  only  to 
be  garbled  and  perverted,  and  “  a  pledge”  found  lurking  under  every  line,  though  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
intended.  In  the  mean  time,  they  open  the  flood  gates  of  calumny  and  abuse,  notwithstanding  their  own 
broad  pledges  remain  unredeemed.  They  “  bind  heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them 
on  men’s  shoulders,  but  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers.  _  , 

I  will  next,  Mr.  President,  consider  what  treatment  the  President  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
opposition,  and  how  ungracious  it  is  for  them  to  set  up  objections  here  to  his  course  in  the  matter 

of  removals  and  appointments.  ,  ,  e 

And  here  I  would  observe  that  if  he  had,  in  fact,  assured  the  country  that  he  would,  m  the  event  ot 
his  election,  observe  the  law  of  kindness,  and  treat  all  parties  alike,  administering  the  patronage  with 
ricrid  impartiality,  all  those  who  desire  to  take  benefit  of  such  a  generous  policy  should  prove  themselves, 
by  kind  and  respectful  treatment  of  the  Executive,  to  be  worthy  of  it.  If  he  was  bound  to  be  the  lather 
of  all,  then  there  should  be  found  everywhere  filial  deference,  reverence,  and  respect.  The  conduct  ot 
the  opposition  has  been  such  as  not  to  entitle  them  to  ihe  benefit  of  any  favorable  assurances  given  by 
the  President  in  advance  of  the  election.  They  have  broken  the  condition  necessarily  implied,  and  put 
themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  all  pledges— all  assurances,  if  there  were  any.  And  here  I  invite  attention  to 
1  The  treatment  which  the  President  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  opposition  press. 

It  has  incessantly,  since  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  insisted  that  he  is  totally  incompetent  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  Presinency,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  he  would  prove  himself  such  by  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Government.  It  has  represented  him  to  be  a  weak,  feeble,  imbecile  old  man,  who  had  no 
opinions  of  his  own,  and  was  totally  incapable  of  forming  any  ;  who  was  held  in  leading-strings  by  his 
cabinet,  and  guided  all  the  while  to  results  which  he  had  not  sense  enough  to  comprehend. 

Every  measure  adopted  by  him  has  been  tortured  into  some  odious  form,  and  all  the  while  held  out  to 
the  country  as  alike  unworthy  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  free  people  and  as  disgraceful  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  name  and  character.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  condemn  him  in  advance,  and  so  to  poison 
public  sentiment  (the  source  of  all  power  in  this  country)  as  to  render  an  impartial  consideration  ot  nisj 
course  impossible.  The  vocabulary  of  scurrility  and  abuse  has  been  exhausted,  and  every  species  o  I 
obloquy  has  been  poured  out  upon  him.  A  long  fife  of  strict  honor  and  integrity,  a  public  career  mor<^ 
'  glorious  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  men  to  exhibit,  and  exploits  which  have  conferred  an  miper  | 
ishable  renown  upon  our  flag,  have  been  forgotten,  and  his  conduct  and  motivos  traduced  and  maligned 
merely  because  he  dared  to  be  President,  in  conformity  with  the  high  behests  of  the  people. 
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At  length  the  astounding  declaration  has  been  put  forth  that  he  shall  be  resisted  and  opposed,  what¬ 
ever  he  may  do. 

“  We  mean  (said  the  Democratic  organ  in  this  city  a  few  months  since)  to  do  onr  duty  ;  and  Whatever  face  the  future  may  wear, 
we  mean  to  oppose  the  administration  of  General  Taylor  and  his  cabal  to  the  bitter  end.” 

2.  It  has  also  been  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  opposition  to  exclude  his  views  and  policy  from  a  pro¬ 

per  examination,  and  even  from  any  consideration  whatever.  This  was  disclosed  by  concerted  efforts  to 
carry  the  present  House  of  Representatives  against  him,  when  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  importance  with 
a  view  to  uphold  the  measures  of  the  last  Administration,  as  they  have  a  fixed  majority  in  this  body. 
To  elect  a  Chief  Magistrate  at  one  period,  and  then,  within  a  short  time  thereafter,  to  constitute  a  Con¬ 
gress  to  thwart  and  oppose  him,  is  but  a  sorry  compliment  to  the  consistency  and  intelligence  of  the 
American  people;  and  this  is  exactly  what  the  opposition  sought  to  do,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  concerned.  And  they  succeeded,  if  we  may  add  to  their  strength  the  third  party  vote;  and 
this,  perhaps,  may  be  done  without  injustice,  as  the  discordant  powers  were  allied  at  one  time  to  make 
a  distinguished  member  from  Indiana  Speaker  of  that  body,  and  that,  too,  in  hostility  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  ' 

3.  The  President  tried  a  conciliatory  line  of  policy  in  Virginia.  He  reappointed  George  Loyall,  esq., 
navy  agent  at  Norfolk,  and  Thomas  B.  Bigger,  esq.,  postmaster  at  Richmond;  but  his  advances  were 
treated  with  scorn.  It  did  not  appease  the  violence  of  the  opposition  in  the  slightest  degree.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  in  Virginia,  at  the  April  elections  in  1849,  to  put  down  his  administration,  and  all  the 
Congressional  districts  were  carried  against  it,  save  one. 

4.  In  many  of  the  free  States  the  Democracy  joined  the  abolitionist  party,  with  a  view  to  local  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  partly  to  embarrass  the  President  and  his  administration.  This  was  so  in  Connecticut  at 
the  last  general  election,  (1849.)  A  coalition  was  formed  to  carry  not  only  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Con¬ 
gressional  districts,  but  also  the  State  Legislature. 

The  Democratic  candidates  in  the  three  districts  indicated  gave  written  pledges  to  the  abolitionists, 
which  are  before  me;  but  I  will  not  trouble  the  Senate  by  reading  them.  By  such  means  the  friends  of 
the  President  were  defeated  in  these  districts,  and  a  fatal  turn  given  to  the  Congressional  elections. 
This,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  within  one  month  after  the  inauguration,  and  there  could  not  have  been, 
in  any  thing  done  here,  the  slightest  excuse  for  this  course.  Mr.  Polk  hurled  out  of  office  many  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  for  joining  the  Free-soil  party.  I  have  before  me  a  list 
s>f  no  less  than  eighty-four  deputy  postmasters  dismissed  in  that  State  for  this  reason;  and  I  will  produce 
here  a  highly  interesting  letter,  relating  to  one  of  those  cases,  from  the  Hon.  William  J.  Brown,  lately 
the  Democratic  Free-soil  candidate  for  the  Speakership,  (on  pledges,  too:) 

“  Appointment  Office,  P.  O.  Department,  July  26,  1848. 

”  Sir:  Your  letter  has  been  received,  and  submitted  to  the  Postmaster  General.  I  think  your  reasons  for  abanrlonding  the 
Democratic  party  wholly  unsatisfactory.  The  Postmaster  General  has  heretofore  refused  to  listen  to  applications  for  the  removal 
)f  postmasters  for  such  reasons.  But  the  party  to  which  you  are  now  attached  having  taken  ground  against  the  Administration, 
ind  the  regular  nominee  of  the  party  for  President,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Administration  can  further  refuse  to  act  in  these  cases, 
vithout  subjecting  it  to  the  charge  of  lending  its  influence  to  defeat  the  candidate  of  the  party. 

“  I  am  yours,  &c., 

“  H.  J.  Sickels,  esq.  P.  M.  W.  J.  BROWN.” 

I  wonder  if  this  letter  commended  Mr.  Brown  to  the  three  members  from  my  State,  and  wonder  if 
Southern  Senators  will  shed  tears  over  the  fate  of  the  Democratic  office-holders  of  Connecticut''  If  so, 

'■  venture  to  predict  they  will  be  crocodile  tears.  I  would  by  no  means  insinuate  that  General  Taylor  or  his 
:abinet  have  acted  on  such  grounds.  Certainly  I  have  not  brought  this  factious  coalition  to  his  or  their 
mtice,  and  I  only  use  it  now  to  show  how  ridiculous  it  is  for  the  Northern  Democracy  to  complain  of  his 
lispensation  of  patronage  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union. 

I  wiil  now,  Mr.  President,  turn  back,  as  1  intimated  I  should,  to  the  President’s  inaugural  address, 
nd  particularly  to  the  passage  on  which  the  honorable  Senator  (Mr.  B.)  relies.  He,  it  is  true,  on  that 
ccasion,  remarked  that  “the  appointing  power  vested  in  the  President  imposes  delicate  and  onerous 
uties.  .  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  informed,  I  shall  make  honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity  indispensable 
rerequisites  to  the  bestowal  of  office;  and  the  absence  of  either  of  these  qualities  shall  be  deemed  suffi- 
ient  cause  of  removal.”  From  this  the  honorable  Senator  (Mr.  B.)  deduces  the  conclusion  that  all 
fficers  removed  from  the  fourth  of  March  must  be  regarded  as  stigmatized  for  the  want  of  either  hones- 
f,  capacity,  or  fidelity — a  conclusion  which  would  equally  follow  from  the  language  of  Gen.  Jackson 
,nd  Mr.  Polk  in  their  respective  addresses.  But  this  is  all  a  mistake,  which  I  will  prove  by  producing 
jere  an  extract  from  Gen.  Jackson’s  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  as  follows: 

1  ".There  are,  perhaps,  few  men  who  can,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  en  joy  office  and  power  without  being  more  or  less  under 
e  influence  of  feelings  unfavorable  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  Their  integrity  may  be  proof  against  improper 
msiderations  immediately  addressed  to  themselves ;  but  they  are  apt  to  acquire  a  habit  of  looking  with  indifference  upon  the 
hblic  interests,  and  of  tolerating  conduct  from  which  an  unpractised  man  would  revolt.  Office  is  considered  a  species  of  proper 
and  Government  rather  as  a  means  of  promoting  individual  interests  than  as  an  instrument  created  solely  for  the  service  of  the 
1*0 pie.  Corruption  in  some,  and  in  others  a  perversion  of  correct  feelings  and  principles,  divert  Government  from  its  legitimate 
ads,  and  make  it  an  engine  for  the  support  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.” 

I  am  almost  provoked  at  myself  for  not  adverting  to  this  authority  earlier ;  it  would  have  saved  a 
orld  of  trouble.  What  a  corrupting,  hardening  effect  long  office-holding  has,  according  to  General 
ickson,  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  men!  Why,  the  Democracy  have  been  in  possession  of  nearly  all 
Je  places  under  the  Government  since  the  4th  March,  1829.  President  Taylor  should  have  turned 
ost  if  not  all  of  them  out  long  ago  on  presumption.  The  idea  of  the  honorable  Senator  that  the  dis¬ 
missed  have  gone  out  on  papers,  or  libels,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  is  all  imagination  or  moonshine.  , 
■  is  true  President  Taylor  says  “the  want  of  honesty,  capacity,  or  fidelity,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause 
'•r  removal  j”  but  General  Jackson  tells  him  he  may  infer  this  from  long  enjoyment  of  office  ;  that  in 


such  cases  if  the  integrity  of  incumbents  “  be  proof  against  improper  considerations  immediately  ad- 
dre«ed  to  themselves”  he  may  at  least  infer  that  they  look  “  with  indifference  on  the  public  interest, 
and  tolerate  “  conduct  from  which  an  unpractised  mind  would  revolt.”  Removals  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  do  not  attack  the  rectitude  of  particular  individuals— they  only  carry  out  a  general  principle.  The 
honorable  member  calls  for  a  confession  by  some  friend  of  the  President ;  and  if  we  make  it  in  the  form 
to  the  «”nt  he 7s  pleased  to  indicate,  he  graciously  says  he  will  not  press  his  resolution.  Though 
not  authorized  I  will  confess  that  the  President  wanted  “  unpractised  minds”  in  the  Government ,  hence 
some  chancres/  He  thought  he  might  proscribe  proscription,  by  letting  m  his  own  friends  to  a  fair  s  are 
of  the  offices  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  succeeded  as  a  mere  administrator  de  boms  non  to  Jack- 
son  Van  Buren,  Tyler,  and  Polk.  If  he  had  “  no  enemies  to  punish,  and  no  friends  to  reward,  he 
surely  was  not  obliged  to  treat  his  own  friends  as  if  they  were  enemies^  In  the  place  of  calling  for  pa- 
ners— exisiing  only°by  hypothesis-let  the  honorable  Senator  ask  the  President  to  send  him  this  extract 
from  General  Jackson's  message  ;  that  is  a  reality,  and  it  will  relieve  his  mind  vastly.  Iso  objection 

WTh\%Teln.jtttsfdfnrnoTti;es,  w hat  has  Presided  Taylor  done  t  Has  he  made  a  just, 
reasonable  and  proper  usa^f  the  removing  and  appointing  powers  1  W  e  see  how  he  was  situated 
what  licrht  the  past  and  the>esent  throw  on  his  path;  what  was  the  course  of  his  predecessors  ,  what 
The  sanation  of  the  Government  when  he  came  into  power,  and  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  since.  We 
now  come  to  the  issue-Has  he  abused  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  and  betrayed  the  rust 
which  they  placed  in  his  hands!  Let  the  following  details,  collected  with  much  labor  and  care,  tell  the 

“Twill  begin  with  the  Departments  in  this  city,  and  show  whatwas  their  political  condition  at  the  com- 
mencenienfand  close  of  the  late  administration,  and  what  changes  have  been  made  since  ,  and  if  the 
“oncSon  does  not  result  from  the  facts,  that  the  President  has  not  even  done  jus.fce  to  himself  and 
friends,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  service,  I  shall  be  greatly  mistaken. 

State  Department.— At  the  close  of  the  late  administration,  there  were  in  this  department  twenty-five 
employees  ^exclusive  of  the  Secretary,)  of  whom  twenty-two  were  Democrats,  and  only  three  V  bl§s- 
the  formeV  receiving  a  compensation  of  $21,920,  and  the  latter  of  $5,000.  Majority  of  Democrats  19 

and  balance  of  compensation  in  their  favor  $16,920 !  „c  r,  .  A  , 

Now  there  are  in  the  same  department  twenty- six  employees,  of  whom  fifteen  are  \\  higs,  and  elever 

Democrats;  the  former  receiving  a  compensation  of  $13,990,  and  the  latter  of$  ',  •  Jon  y 

Whffis  only  four,  and  balance  of  compensation  in  their  iavoronly  $l,0ou  . 

Navy  Department. — At  the  close  of  the  last  administration,  there  was  in  this  department  (exclusive 
of  the  Secretary  and  officers  of  the  navy)  fifty-one  employees,  of  whom 

Whigs,  and  two  neutrals— the  Democrats  receiving  a  compensation  of  $42,450,  and  the  v\  hiao  of  $1  , 
Majority  of  Democrats  nineteen,  and  balance  of  compensation  in  their  favor  ^2o,3oU  . 

Nowffiere  are  in  that  department  the  same  number  of  employees,  of  whom  twenty-five  are  \  g 
twenty-three  Democrats,  and  three  neutrals— the  Whigs  receiving  a  compensation  ol  $-9,100,  and  th 
Democrats  of  $27,400.  Majority  of  Whigs  only  two,  and  balance  of  compensation  in  their  tavor  onl 

War  Department.— At  the  close  of  the  last  administration,  there  were  in  this  department  (exclusiv 
of  the  Secretary  and  officers  of  the  army,  and  including  the  Pension  and  Indian  bureaus,  which  then  be 
longed  to  that  department,)  seventy-four  employees,  ot  whom  forty-two  ^ 

Whi^s,  and  eight  neutrals— the  Democrats  receiving  a  compensation  of  $oo,3o0,  and  the  \\  hig 
£34  600  Majority  of  Democrats  ten,  and  balance  of  compensation  in  their  tavor  $^U,/DU  . 

^  Now  there  are  in  the  same  department  (excluding  the  Pension  and  Indian  bureaus,  at  this  time  a  pal 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior)  fifty-six  employees,  of  whom  thirty  are  Whip,  nineteen  Democrat 
and  seven  neutrals  ;  the  Whigs  receiving  a  compensation  of  p2, 60C I,  and  the  Democrats  $23, 6o( 
Majority  of  Whigs  eleven,  and  balance  of  compensation  in  their  favor  $«,9oU  . 

Treasury  Department.— At  the  close  of  the  last  Administration,  there  were  in  this  Department  (e; 
elusive  of  the  Secretary)  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  employees,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifty- ni 
were  Democrats,  and  only  seventy-six  Whigs;  the  former  receiving  a  compensation  of  $3Uo,  133  ar 
the  latter  of  only  $97,500.  Majority  of  Democrats  one  hundred  and  eighty- three,  and  balance  oj  .on 

PC  N  o  w°  ffiere  are*  ffiffie  fame ’Department  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  employees,  of  whom  two  hu: 
dred  and  two  are  Democrats,  and  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- two  Whigs  ;  the  former  receiving  a  cor 
pensation  of  $223,i08,  and  the  latter  of  $177,895.  Majority  of  Democrats  seventy,  and  balance 

compensation  in  their  favor  $45,213  !* 

Department  of  the  Interior.— There  were  in  the  bureaus  now  composing  this  Department,  at  the  clo 
of  the  last  Administration,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  employees,  of  whom  ninety-three  wereDera 
crats,  and  only  thirty-four  Whigs  ;  the  former  receiving  a  compensation  of  $1//, 13/,  and  the  latter 
£45  100.  Majority  of  Democrats  fifty-nine,  and  balance  of  compensation  m  their  favor  $>'2,037  . 

*  There  are  now  in  the  same  Department  (exclusive  of  the  Secretary  and  temporary  clerks)  one  hu 
dred  and  thirty-eight  employees,  of  whom  eighty  are  Whigs  and  fifty-eight  Democrats  ,  the  forme 
ceiving  a  compensation  of  $105,650,  and  the  latter  of  $68,417.  Majority  of  W higs  twenty-two  on , 
and  balance  of  compensation  in  their  favor  $37,233  !t  j 


*  This  does  not  include  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  one  or  two  clerkships  crer 

bylaw  at  the  close  of  the  last  Congress,  and  since  filled  by  Whigs.  t\ 

Several  of  the  Democratic  clerks  dismissed  by  Mr.  Ewing  are  temporarily  employed  in  this  Department. 


i 
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W„r.  „  hrief  statement  of  the  case  of  the  policemen  of  the  Capitol,  removed  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Polk, 
should  be  introduced  Mr  p.,  early  in  his  administration,  dismissed  Major  Noland,  the  (^mmtss.oner 
of  Public  Buildinvs,  an  old,  experienced,  and  truly  excellent  officer,  and  appomted  to  that  place  the  Hon 
Andrew  Beaumom  formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after,  Mr.  B  d,  m  ssed 
two  Whig  policemen,  Messrs.  Wailes  and  Waller,  who  had  long  been  m  office,  and  were  without  blame 
or  fadL  which  was  done,  as  has  ever  been  understood,  by  the  interference  and  under  the ’  d"e“1™ 
late  President.  This  excited  the  utmost  indignation  in  Congress, and  the  Senate,  ‘hen  I) 
hesitatingly  rejected  the  Hon.  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  sent  him  back  to  Pennsylvania.  The  P™»dent  then 
nominated"  Dr.  Charles  Douglas,  ot  Connecticut,  and,  on  his  confirmation,  a  large  number  of  Demo 
craTic  and  Whig  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  united  in  a  written  application  to  Dr  Douglas  for 
the “sliration  5f  Wailes  and  Waller,  but  in  vain.  They  remained  out  of  office  and  proscribed  until 
the  acceession  of  President  Tayio,,  when  they  were  promptly  restored  !  These  facts  are  sufficient 
illustrate  and  prove  how  groundless  the  clamor  has  been  against  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  faterior, 
his  dispensation  of  the  patronage  of  his  Department.  Every  opprobrious  ePlthe'  heaped  UP°n 

him  for  no  other  cause  than  for  firmly  and  resolutely  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty, 

Qfnrp  Denar tment  —At  the  close  of  the  late  administration,  there  were  in  this  Department  torty- 

crats,  and  fourteen  Whigs  ;  the  former  receiving  a  compensation  of  §47,600  and  the  latter  §  , 

Majority  of  Democrats  twenty- one,  and  balance  of  compensation  in  their  favor  §40,400  • 

ZaUtheDeparimims  thefe  wire  on  the  4th  of  March  last  (exclusive  of  neutrals  and  others  as 
above,)  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  employees,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  se’entr-f'*  "efir'  the’ 

and  nnl v  one  hundred  and  fifiy-six  Whigs  ;  the  former  receiving  a  compensation  of  §578,741  ,  and  tne 
latter  of  $  194,300.  Majority  of  Democrats  three  hundred  and  twenty,  and  balance  of  compensation  in 

thIn  the^anie^ Departments  there  are  now  (exclusive  as  above)  six  hundred  and  forty-four  employees,  of 
whom  three  hundred  and  fifty  are  Democrats,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  are  Whigs  ;  the  foimer 
receiving  ^a  cZ^^mr  of  $404,165,  and  the  latter  of  $376,539.  Majority  of  Democrats  fif.y-stx, 

and  balance  oi  compensation  in  their  favor  §27,630  !  f  th  „  ror  some 

During  Mr.  Polk’s  administration,  there  were  removed  in  these  Departments  for  oth^  tha1  ^l2o34o 
special  cause,  such  as  drunkenness,  one  hundred  and  nine  clerks  having  a  compensation  of  §122  340 
and  under  that  of  President  Taylor,  one  hundred  and  six,  having  a  compensation  of  §122 ,485. 
But  the  removals  under  Mr.  Polk  were  highly  exceptionable  ;  not  so  those  under  President  Taylor,  for 
®e  reas n ^hlt  the  distribution  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1845,  approached  much  nearer  the  Principle  of 
equ aUza do n than  on  the  fourth  of  March ,1849.  At  the  former  date  it  is  believed  that  the  official  corps 
in  ffiis  city  was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  ;  whereas, w  benP re=n 
dent  Tavlor  came  into  power,  the  Democracy  had  possession  of  more  than  three-quarter  of  dll  th® 

in  .U,  city  The  Lads  of  bureaus  were,  on  ,he  fourth  of  March,  1845,  thus  d;smhu.ed:  Whtgs 
nine  with  a  compensation  of  §26  500  ;  Democrats  eight,  with  a  compensation  of  $23, o00.  W  hi  ma- 

10  one,  and  balance  of  compensation  in  their  favor  §3,000  !  Yet  Mr. ^Polk  immediately 
removals  so  that  at  the  close  of  his  administration  the  account  stood  thus:  Democra  e  h  of  bu¬ 
reaus,  fifteen,  with  a  compensation  of  §46,500  ;  Whigs, only  two,  with  a 

majority  of  Democrats  thirteen,  and  balance  of  compensation  m  their  favor  §40,500  T  he  "^were 
Messrs  Gamier  and  Pleasanton,  who  came  to  this  city  with  the  Government,  and  whose  connexion  with 

Lm^=-pevloa  ^  and  sloven  ernployees  o, 
whom  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  Whigs  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Dermxnats  ,  the 
mer  receiving  a  compensation  of  §172,600,  and  the  latter  §150,847.  Majority  o  mgs  >  y  , 
with  a  balance  of  compensation  in  their  favor  $21,753.  n  . 

In  the  Bureaus  now  constituting  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  including  the  office  of  e  ■ 

sioner  of  the  Public  Buildings,  the  balance  was  the  other  way  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845.  The  whole 
number  of  employees  in  those  Bureaus  at  that  time  was  one  hundred  and  thirlfy^”3’603r7W^y  ^  laltgr 
one  were  democrats  and  sixty  Whigs ;  the  former  receiving  a  compensation  of  §»3,637,  a 
of  <£74  300  Majority  of  Democrats  eleven,  and  balance  of  compensation  ifi  their  tavor 

lit  the  General  Pe  st  Office  the  state  of  the  case  was,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845  much  more  m  favor  of 
the  Democratic  party.  There  were  then,  as  now,  forty-nine  employees  m  that  Department,  o  _ 
thirty- five  were  Democrats,  and  only  fourteen  Whigs  ;  the  former  receiving  a  compensation  of  $  >  > 

and  the  latter  ot  §20,000.  Majority  of  Democrats  (as  now)  thirty-five,  and  balance  of  compensa 

th  So1  that  ft  appears  that  under  President  Taylor’s  administration  the  General  Post  Office  has  only 

h*>pn  nut  back  to  where  it  was  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845  !  _  . 

The  State  Department  is  known  to  have  been,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  largely 
Mr  Buchanan  re.noved  only  two  Whig  clerks,  and  yet  left  his  Department  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 

'  °f  ^^Navy^ndWar  Departments  at  that  date  were  believed  to  have  been  about  in  equipoise  : 

;  the  preponderance  in  ail  ffie  Departments  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Democrauc  party  Ther  wax 
not  the  slightest  excuse  for  Mr.  Polk  and  his  cabinet  resuming  the  proscriptive  sjstem.  But  they  did  r 
,  ”„me  h,  and  prosecuted  it  with  unexampled  rigor  ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  actuated  w.ll 
appear  from  the  following  letter  from  the  late  honorable  Secretary  of  the  T  reasury  ; 
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!<  Dear  8ir  :  On  Satorday  last  I  directed  vonr  appointment  to  be  made  nnt 
that  yon  are,  and  always  have  been,  a  Whi°\  This  was  verv  nnpiJi't  ^ince  that  period  it  has  been  made  known  to  me 

yoursell  to  me  as  a  Democrat,  but  I  took  it  for  granted  that  such  wa  it  ItTimr  n^hl  f°"  “T'  dld  rt\resent 

moral  contemplated,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  YVhi>  I  have  felt  rT,'  a  t  lmi>0«.ble  for  018  t0  make  the  re' 
appomunent.  I  regret  this  occurred  °o^n,aed  therelore,  to  revoke  the  order  for  yoar 


a,.,  .1  uicictuic,  lu  rev ohe  ine  oruer  lor  voqt 

Our  short  acquaintance  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind  in 
a.e  entitled  to  mv  ranu*  „nA  ■  ■  but,  under  the  circumstances, 

“  R.  J.  WALKER. 


appoiuiment.  I  regret  this  occurrence  very  much;  a,4uallul!i„c.e  naa  made  a  st. 

yoar  tavo,  ,  and  1  still  believe  that,  personally,  you  are  entitled  to  my  respect  and  esteem  ■ 

1  canuot  make  the  removal  and  appointment  as  I  intended  e  u  esteem  , 

“  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  your  deportment  throughout  has  been  correct  and  honorable 
“Jim,  L.  Childress,  Es,”  Y‘>““' 

By  removing  heads  of  bureaus  and  clerks,  as  already  stated,  and  by  uniformly  filling  vacancies  created 

by  deaths  and  resignations  with  their  own  friends,  Mr,  Polk  and  his  cabinet  threw  life  department  Mb- 

slant  la  ly  into  the  nands  of  the  Democratic  party,  leaving  only  a  few  Whigs— such  men  as?  Peter  Ha^ner 

and  Stephen  Pleasanton— whose  services,  by  reason  of  great  experience  and  long-tried  integrity  were 
indispensable  to  the  Government.  °  integrity,  were 

This  course  would  perhaps  be  of  little  importance,  had  not  the  public  interests  been  conmromitted 
thereby  to  the  last  degree.  This  will  appear  from  the  state  of  things  which  President  Taylor  found  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  Second  and  Third  Auditor’s  offices  on  his  accession  to  power. 

rJhl C0/*d  Ai*aitor'9  Office.— h  appears  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clayton,  the  present  auditor,  to  the  hon- 
secretary  ot  the  i  reasury,  dated  April  18,  1849,  (a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  )  that  he 
found,  on  being  appointed,  that  there  were  no  less  than  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 

marks  as  follows':  910688  P6nding  “  that  ^  ^  remamed  ^attended  to  or  unfinished.  He  re- 

°s  c:j  -r17  to  rept’ from  the  short  time  r  ha~  » 0®*,  *. 

for  i he  state  of  things  ’.bat  I  tiZVnT  °D  toWZXTSZ 

tbesystem’°r>  “  0ther  WOrds’  ^  to  that  that  knew  no  system,  a  gmat 

thi  nrePf earS  from lst  sess-  30th  Cong.,  Reps,  of  Coras.,  No.  508,  p.  6,  that  General  McCalla 

cfnfmi r tee  nf  P I  f  ^  *!!  *  le'ter  addre3sed  lo  thtJ  Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the 

:n  “u  a  f  Llaims>  called  for  the  appointment  ot  twenty-four  additional  clerks,  to  enable  him  to  bring 
up  the  arrearage  of  business  in  his  office.  It  appears  also,  from  the  act  of  the  12th  of  August,  1S48  fcivil 
and  diplomatic  bi  1,)  that  Congress  granted  thirteen  additional  clerks  for  the  period  of  twelve  months  in 
conformuy  with  the  views  of  Gen  McCaha.  And  I  now  produce  here  a  letter  from  the  SecondTuffitS 
tllj!  &ecretary  the  Treasury,  dated  31st  of  December  last,  in  which  that  officer  observes  that— 

bring  il^p^aod^hey^bavcTSfece^arilj^^e^i  osefully^nploy^f  ^  ‘he  t‘me  and  — T  clerk  employed  to 

lowLa‘by  aaif  CongmS  enu°ed°  ‘ Tnicl  making  additional  elerfa 


allowed 
year  endi 


Govern meut  for  the 


v  .  ,  - -  “i — . ms  jsl  oi  juiv,  130'J.  the  services  of  the  Thr 

-  a8t  °*  Congress,  enutled  4  An  ael  making  appropriation  lor  tlie  civil  aud  diplomatic  expen-es  of 

So  much  for  reform  under  the  auspices  of  Z.  Taylor. 

Ana  here  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  place  to  introduce  the  case  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Brown,  who  was  a  clerk 
in  the  second  Auditor’s  Office,  and  dismissed  for  neglect  of  duty  and  brawliim  at  the  late  Presidential 
election,  tooon  after,  he  addressed  to  the  President,  through  the  public  prints,  the'following  insolent  letter  • 

SSBSSMBSBSi 

Pointed  i  lie  recommendation.  “  “ir"1  to  ««  /  1U,™,e  .ocb  charRe.,  [  wM  ,* 

rificed  lib  li  e  in  (he  war  which  made  von  pTTT  n?  ,  ^  U  Hdiner'  wll°  tou5"t  by  your  side  at  Monterey,  and  sac- 

character  be  repelled.  Upon  receiving  notice  of  my  removal,  I  addra^d'the^foUowiog^U^  to^or^S^refar™ 

m,  hooil,  olpKit^d,! 'fiJSSfiluS  dU eha^e  of  m’l  £Si,|  i 'e<,“eSt  °f  J°“  “  “PJ  ll“ 

“  '  Ho.  William  M.  Meredith,  Secrel.rj  of  iho  Tim,.,,.'  "  B-  F-  BKOWN. 

Ail*  I1"**”  •».o.^  I  was  removed  for  my  political  opinions 

ficetl  for  my  noli  ical  nrinr  i'.lp'  Rm  i  ^  °  k  ’  ^  sb°u  d  sUbmir  c.ieertnlly,  proud  that  I  am  considered  wortny  lo  be  sacri- 

p£S  . .  “/.iftri c zp!u  ”or  10  ad“it  lhe  *«■  D>  *•  ***  >00  wo.7d 

iteocle.  You  ureter  r-nhfr  rn  attaol,  »ho 01  ib®  '  iolatlo[' ot  >our  most  solemn  pledges,  made  in  the  presence  of  Go  I  aud  the 

office  into  an  infamons  engine  by  wbiclAou  mav  dSe  I  T*  Wl‘Um  t’°U  dlsplac®  ^“i  0lt‘Ce’  aud  t0  l,rosUtute  the  Presidential 
after  haviu<r  deorned  tiipnf  nftha  rW^'  dejame  the  Pnvale  character  and  blacken  the  reputation  of  y.iur  lellow  men 

?n ^he  atrocity  of ^heijandit  Vu^TT/TTUPl,°n~&  condu,ctm  a  Chief  Magistrate  w'bich  will  find  its  parallel  onH 

Z  appeal  ^  *> 

“  H-  Excellency  Zachart  Tatlor,  President  of  the  United  States.”  feil°Wdtizen’  B'  F‘  ™N. 

The  Senate  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  coincidence  that  exists  between  the  reprehensions  of 
this  letter  and  those  contained  in  the  speech  of  my  honorable  friend.  The  same  premises  a“  med; 

Samehelem^ntCOnr  USlun&  I^Ti 5  S°  lhat’  by  analyzing,  they  would  be  reduced  substantially  to  the 
ame  elements.  I  will  only  add  as  a  sufficient  commentary  on  this  letter,  that  Mr.  B.  F.  Brown 

after  being  nominated  (I  suppose  as  a  martyr;  for  doorkeeper  of  the  House  by  the  Democratic  party,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  found  it  expedient  to  leave  this  city  suddenly,  and  he  is  now 
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under  several  indictments  by  the  g”"a  ^e°^esu“Uonhef  Orited  BtaSbytout  ?nd 

"  ovai,  a  consider*  sum  "^^^erwise,  that  he  wffl  be  brought  to  condign  pun- 

fshmentf  So  much  for  this  item  of  Whig  Pers““‘‘°"n  ,ess  d  lorabie.  Mr.  Polk  had  removed  the 

Third  Auditor's  Office.—  This  was  in  a  eondition  n  ()n‘e  bl  18l3>  0ne  in  1816,  one  in  1818, 

Of/ “‘“i"°tSo  the  ^Secretary*  of  the  Treasury,  in  which,  after  observing  that  the  business  o 
otfice  was  enormously  in  arrears,  he  adds  that  . . d  si"“ 1846’ 

_  .  .  _ .»«  «A/innntc  arfi  eXC@e(l  j 


Bee  was  enormously  in  arrears,  he  ^sjhat  ^  ernbracing 

naAawarv  hv 


“  Many  ot  the  quarter..™.  -  “ — ”V  accumulation  in  that  Drancn  nas  ...  _ _ 

involving  a  vast  amount  oi  mooey .  TIto  &n  and  greatly  by  the  removal  from  offiteo  services  useful— instruction 

bursing  officers  made  necessary  oy  the  ™,  experience,  requiring  instruction  and  time  to  ma  .  branches,  there  has  been 
eient  cferks,  and  appointment  0  f  Sn"  S2SSS?3erk..  In  the  engineer  and  WPf^&e  mainly  imputed  to  the 
only  to  be  obtained  through  the  remai  0  P  The  accumulation  in  that  branch,  years  committed 

but  I  little  if  any  increase  of  d» fburseme »» J  “‘"“XWtoroie  bad  these  accounts  sobly  and  ex^.ve^to.^  ^  tfa.  hfa 

removal  of  a  most  intelligent,  effiwent  cl  K,  his  successor,  promoted  to  fid  the  P1*®®’ b®  b  j  it  was  therefore  deemed  ne- 

to  his  adjustment,  and  who  nmfo.mly  kept  tn  P,  .  adjustment  ot  these  account,  had l  cease  The  resalt  has  not 

new  duty.  After  a  time  it  was  found  that  th^  ^  ;  S  two  other  newly  appointed  clerks  tofiis  assistance^  ^  embracing 
cessary,  in  order  to  prevent  further  a^ma— no.  a  greatlncrease  of  unsettled  accounts  “ to"  my  mind  other  than 


)US  accountants,  m  aauiuou  ,  TWnpr  ? 

Mr.  DODGE,  of  Iowa.  Who  removed  Peter  Ha„  years  and  len. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Old  age  !  fourscore ’  *“7  ' Ptha honorable  Senator’s  speech.  He  says  that— 

I  am  now  prepared  to  submit  an  extract  irom  blic  someof  the  departments  here  are 

“IDs  worthy  of  notice,  ttjrtwM.  «®W“  /bre  re£°e  w  susgS.  «« “  b*  w“  tamm’ 

former  efficient  public  servants.’  He  has  restored  “  the  former  efficient  public  ser- 

That  is  exactly  what  P«“den‘^1 ^  “essary  to  overcome  arrea.ages  occasioned  by  the  misconduc 
vants  and  yet  some  additional  force  is  necessary 

of  the  last  administration.  t  fearless]y  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate  and  e 

So  much  for  the  Departments  m  this  city ,  a  d  J  d  the  cabinet  have  done  more  than  their 

country,  whether,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  h "£l“v e  the,  have  not  done  even  that, 
duty.  Many,  perhaps,  most,  of  their  political  ho,d  in  hand>  (Februaiy  last,) 

Diplomatic  service. — At  the  time  the  PaPer  "as  without  req„est,  three  full  ministers,  and  four 

there  had  been  recalled,  from  the  4th  ot  March,  1849,^  st>  three  full  ministers  and 

charges,  receiving  salaries  to  the  amount  of  “  re  there  remained  abroad  appointees  of  the 

four  charges,  receiving  salaries  to  the  f  ^ ^eTommissioners  at  Canton  and  the  Sandwich 

last  administration,  two  full  ministers,  .  -®t  ^tion  (including  ministers,  charg6s,  and  secretaries  o 

Islands.  The  appointees  of  the  present ,  adm  ^  (  0f  $103,000,  and  the  appointees  of  the  last 

legation')  were  a  that  period  receiving  salaries  to  the  amou  remained,  during  the  first  year  oi 

459,000.  More  than  one  third  of  the  diploma  ic  app  ti  party,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as 

President  Taylor’s  administration,  in  the  ^nds  of  the  Dem  P  J  Mr.  Folk’s  administration, 

liberal,  in  view  of  the  faet,  that  not  a  single  Whig  The  ^  Renry  meaton  wa3, 

was  permitted  to  hold  a  situation  m  this  bran*  o  p  bl  ^  than  political  reasons.  A  more 

I  believe,  the  last  of  this  class.  He  was  ““^f^oW^abroad.  It  must  also  be  regarded  as  mode- 
competent  or  accomplished  made  provision  (as  already  stated)  m  the  form  of 

rate  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  last  c°n§re^  ™  p,  additional  evidence  of  a  kindly  dis- 
outfits  for  the  recall  of  the  whole  corps.  per  apS  th  lact  ^f  his  permitting  Mr.  Hannegan  to  go 

position  of  the  President  towards  the  Democracy^toJ  ^  &  confirmP  tion  by  this  body  under  novej, 

fnoat ’ex^amd l  Saps ' t me  but 

17^  alUhese  appomlmeu. 

these,  to  fill  vacancies,  resignations,  and  deaths,  fourteen^n  ^  compensation  of  $54, 600.  T  he  con- 

iects,  two  ;  and  vacancies  on  lecall,  twen  y  »  ...  receiVe  a  compensation  ot  $80,000  ba 

S  appointed  by  his  predecessors  . ~ ™ TsU  tie  persecution  here! 

lance  against  the  present  Admm.strauon  $23,400.  1  be  r  P  ^  office>  he  diBC0Vered 

Naval  service. — Soon  after  the  present  Secretary  of  the  ere  arrearages  in  the  nature  ol 

that  the  atiairs  of  the  Department  were  in rtbSAuditor,  to  the  enormous  amount  of$  652,844  71. 
defalcations  standing  oil  the  books  of  th  .  d  ’  sers  and  he  immediately  directed  his  at- 

This  was  due  from  navy  agents,  navy  Pensl  g  \  manLement  and  great  perseverence  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reLveriC^ll!  l^lT  ^hese  Sc^ns 

personage  being  $145,819  03,  all  gone-the Independen 
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Treasury  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  There  are  several  other cases^ of  ^^vated  default 


1  reabury  del  iu  LUC  tuuuai;  uv,,»mui.v«uu4»&.  -  —  ,  1  n  tL.m 

by  navy  agents ;  but  as  the  particulars  are  before  the  public,  it  is  necessary  to  dwelt  upon  tftem. 
consequence,  the  honorable  Secretary  deemed  it  to  be  not  expedient  to  make  pretty  extensive  changes  in 
the  corps  of  navy  agents  and  pension  agents.  He  has  caused  to  be  appointed  on  expiration  ol  me 
terms  of  predecessors,  four  ;  on  removal,  two,  and  both  defaulters  :  on  resignation,  one  ;  and  as 
discontinued  two  agencies  as  useless  to  the  public.  One  Democrat  holds  over,  and  another  (George 
Loyall)  has  been  re-appointed,  (a  great  mistake !)  Every  honest  man  must  say  it  is  all  right. 

Revenue  service.— I  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  state  of  things  now,  as  to  collectors  of  customs 
and  other  officers  in  this  branch,  appointed  either  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  condition  of  affairs  under  Mr.  Polk  s  Ad¬ 
ministration  i  but  one  thing  I  know,  in  many  cases  removals  have  been  received  with  high  satisfaction 
in  their  respective  localities.  On  occasion  of  the  removal  of  Governor  Morton  irom  the  collectorship  of 
Boston,  the  Democracy  of  that  city  assembled  on  the  common  and  fired  a  salute  of  two  hundred  guns. 
or,  if  I  have  put  too  much  powder  in  this  statement,  say  one  hundred  guns.  I  hope  the  honorable 
Senator  will  not  charge  over  the  ammunition  to  President  Taylor  or  the  W hig  party.  I  have  letters 
from  reliable  friends,  showing  that  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  patronage  in  the  custom-houses  of  Boston, 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party. 

More  reform  is  needed  in  this  quarter !  ,  .  _  ^  , 

I  make  the  same  remark  in  respect  to  district  attorneys,  marshals,  Indian  agents,  surveyors- gener  , 
registers  of  the  land  offices,  and  receivers  of  public  moneys,  which  I  have  already  submitted  in  respect 
to°collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs.  I  would  observe  that  the  district  attorney  for  the  sout 
ern  district  of  New  York,  on  being  dismissed,  proved  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  ;  and  have 
understood  the  President  has  not  removed  some  of  the  other  officers  named,  out  of  deference  o  ne 
wishes  of  Democratic  Senators.  If  this  resolution  passes,  I  shall  conclude  he  has  been  too  generous . 

General  Post  Office.— The  honorable  Senator  (Mr.  Bradburv)  says  that  there  were  removed,  during 
the  last  fiscal  vear,  2,103  deputy  postmasters  ;  and  he  concludes  that  at  least  2,000  of  them  mu=t  have 
been  dismissed  by  President  Taylor— thus  charging  over  to  the  President  a  large  number  who  were  dis¬ 
placed,  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  for  turning  free-soilers.  _  He  then  adds  :  If  the  work 
has  gone  on  at  the  same  rate,  we  must  have  some  five  thousand  (dismissals)  m  the  post  offices  alone. 
Now,  as  I  am  unwilling  to  have  so  worthy  a  gentleman  remain  in  the  dark,  I  will  lay  the  precise  state 

of  the  case  before  him. 


State  of  the  case  on  the  9th  of  March ,  1850 : 

Whole  number  of  post  offices  in  the  United  States . . 1  <,780 

Appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General  on  removals . 3,406 

Appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General  on  resignations . ^02 

Appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General  on  deaths .  -I'-  b,42b 


11,354 

The  removals  have  only  been  about  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  ;  and  after  all  the  ap¬ 
pointments  made  on  deaths,  resignations,  and  removals,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  appointees  o*  the  lask 

and  preceding  Administrations  remain  in  office. 

In  Maine,  (where,  according  to  the  honorable  Senator,  there  has  been  a  pretty  general  sweep,)  I  find, 
on  recent  inquiry  at  the  General  Post  Office,  the  account  to  stand  thus : 

Number  of  post  offices  in  Maine . 

“  removals .  . 

...  . .  81 

*"'• . . .  3 


“  resignations . 

"  deaths . t . 

So  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  postmasters  appointed  for  Maine,  before  the  4th  of  March, 
1849  remain  in  office  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  there  are  few  M  higs  among  them.  .  , 

It  ’is  well  known  that  the  Harrison  Administration  went  out  of  office  at  the  end  Oi  seven  or  eight 
months  after  it  was  organized ;  and  I  admit  that  the  then  Postmaster  General  made  a  considerable  number 
of  removals  during  that  period;  but  President  Tyler  having  separated  himself  from  his  political  friends, 
ere  long  commenced  removing  the  appointees  of  Mr.  Granger;  and  I  now  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  obtained  at  the  General  Post  Office,  of  the  number  of  removals  made  dunng  the  two  last  years  o* 
Mr.  Tyler’s  and  the  whole  of  Mr.  Polk’s  administration. 

Number  of  Postmasters  removed  from  the  4  th  of  March ,  1843,  to  the  4  tk  of  March,  1849,  viz ; 

In  the  year  ending  4th  March,  1844  . 


Do 


do 


do  do  1845 


672 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 


1816 

1847 

1848 

1849 


1,197 

393 

295 

428 


1,260 


2,313 


3,573 


The  effect  of  these  extensive  removals  was  to  give  the  Democratic  party  again  almost  the  exclusive 
possession  and  control  of  the  post  offices  of  the  country— certainly  so  of  those  in  the  free  States*  and  it 
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seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  course  of  the  President,  or  rather  of  his  Postmas  ¬ 
ter  General,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Before  I  close  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  great  number 
of  resignations  of  postmasters  which  have  occurred  since  the  4th  of  March,  1849;  and  these  are  now  rapidly 
outrunning  the  removals.  From  the  1 2th  of  J  anuary  last  to  the  9th  of  March,  the  resignations  increased 
by  two  hundred  and  two,  and  the  removals  by  only  one  hundred  and  filiy-four!  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  in 
his  celebrated  letter  to  the  New  Haven  merchants,  that  vacancies  “by  death  are  few,  by  resignation 
none.”  How  surprisingly  times  are  altered!  I  cannot  account  for  it,  unless  it  be  the  effect  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator’s  speech.  If  he  will  only  publish  one  or  two  more  editions,  all  the  Democrats  in  office 
will  probably  resign  from  a  sheer  sense  of  justice  to  the  President. 

I  now  come,  Mr.  President,  to  the  heroes!  They  have  been  sacrificed!  The  honorable  Senator 

1.  He  says  that  Gen.  Lane,  appointed  Governor  of  Oregon  towards  the  close  of  the  last  Administra¬ 
tion,  has  been  dismissed.  I  wish  to  say  nothing  derogatory  to  this  gentleman.  If  he  won  laurels  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  I  shall  be  the  last  man  to  pluck  a  leaf.  He  may  be  a  good  soldier,  but  not  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  discharge  so  difficult  and  responsible  a  trust  in  that  remote  quarter  of  the  world.  I  he  President 
knew  Gen.  Lane  intimately,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  acted  in  removing  him  from  a  hiuh  sense  of 
(fifty.  Besides,  he  has  appointed  the  gallant  and  highly  accomplished  Major  John  P.  Games  to  fill  the 
place — -wl10  was  also  distinguished  in  the  same  war— and  a  better  or  braver  man  never  lived.  Does  the 
honorable  Senator  claim  that  only  Democratic  heroes  are  to  be  provided  for! 

2.  Colonel  John  B.  Weller,  commissioner  to  run  the  Mexican  boundary,  has  been  removed,  and  I 

beg  to  assure  the  Senator  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  The  papers  in  the  case  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Senate.  I  have  examined  them  carefully,  and  it  appears  that  he  violated  in  the  grossest  man¬ 
ner  the  instructions  of  the  last  Executive.  In  addition,  he  has  squandered  the  appropriation,  and  overdrawn 
the  amount  by  several  thousand  dollars.  I  venture  to  predict,  that  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  will 
be  required  to  supply  deficiencies.  In  the  mean  time,  he  has  done  very  little— only  fixed  the  initial  point 
on  the  Pacific,  traced  the  line  towards  the  Gila  four  miles,  ascertained  the  point  of  departure  at  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  Gila  with  the  Colorado,  and  traced  the  line  from  thence  towards  the  Pacific  one  mile.  At 
this  rate,  it  will  take  one  century  to  run  the  line.  The  President  owed  it  alike  to  himself  and  the  coun¬ 
try  to  dismiss  him.  ...  .  4  ,  M. 

3.  Captain  Blythe  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  District  Attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  but  I  will  let  Captain  B.  tell  his  own  story  as  follows: 

“  Columbus,  Miss.,  June  15,  1849. 


“  To  the  Editors  of  the  Union.  _  T  .  . 

“  Gentlemen  :  On  observing,  a  few  days  since,  the  official  notice  ol  my  removal  from  the  office  of  u  nited  tetaies  At.or- 
nev  for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi,  I  immediately  addressed  a  note  to  the  Editor  ot  the  Democrat,  of  this  place,  requesting 
him  not  lo  indulge  in  crimination  or  complaint  on  account  of  my  ejection.  M  v  reasons  stated  lor  such  a  request  were  t  >e»e  , 
Viewing  the  course  of  the  Administration.  I  anticipated  that  which  lias  occurred  the  more  certainly,  as  I  had  positively  refused 
the  assistance  of  many  leading  Whigs  in  the  district,  voluntarily  tendered,  to  retain  me  in  the  (dace  ;  and  I  was  unwilling  to  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  newspaper  notoriety  or  controversy  about  a  matter  of  so  little  personal  interest  to  me.  Judge,  then,  ol  my 
regret  on  observing  the  very  kindly  intended  article  about,  myself  which  appeared  in  your  paper  ot  the  bth  instant,  lo  correct  the 
mistakes  of  that  ariicle — based  upon  incorrect  information — is  the  object  ol  this  communication. 

“  It  is  true,  I  commanded  a  company  from  this  place  about  nineteen  months  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  1  was  not  amongs 
the  first  to  rush  to  the  rescue,  my  health  at  that  time  preventing.  Neither  was  l  a  member  of  the  first  Mississippi  regiment,  nor 

at  the  battle  of  Monterey  and  Uutna  Vista.  ...  n  ,  ~  ,  .  . 

“  l  would  further  state,  that  I  know  of  no  unusual  bond  of  sympathy  that  ever  existed  between  General  Taylor  and  the  re¬ 
giment  to  which  I  was  attached.  He  certainly  was  under  no  obligations  to  me.  unless  experience  shall  have  taught  him  that  those 
were  his  best  friends  who  labored  most  assiduously  to  preven*  his  occupying  the  seat  he  now  does.  I  do  not  censure  the  Admin¬ 
istration  tor  its  course  towards  me,  as  I  conceive  I  have  no  personal  cause.  .  f 

“Again  expressing  my  repugnance  to  this  character  of  notoriety,  permit  me  to  add  my  grateful  ac A0Vde< ULY  f 
kind  intentions.  ' 

This  letter  I  consider  highly  creditable  to  Capt.  Blythe.  By  his  own  acknowledgment,  he  had  parti¬ 
cipated  actively  in  the  late  presidential  election,  and  therefore  was  a  proper  subject  of  removal  ;  but  he 
displays  in  his  letter  so  much  nobleness  ol  soul  and  generosity  of  disposition,  that  I  could  almost  wish  the 
President  would  give  him  some  signal  expression  of  his  approbation.  . 

[Here  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  made  some  remarks  highly  complimentary  to  Capt.  Blythe,  in  which 

Mr.  S.  concurred.]  c  A , 

4.  I  know  nothing  of  the  other  cases  mentioned  by  the  Senator.  He  speaks  ol  Mr  riatle,  ol  hew 
York,  who  he  says  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  and  left  lor  dead  on  the 
field,  has  nevertheless  been  dismissed  from  some  office — what,  the  Senator  does  not  say.  But  this,  wheth¬ 
er  right  or  wrong,  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  country.  I  have  already  said  that  VI  r.  Jefferson 
dismissed  Elizur  Goodrich  from  the  collectorship  of  New  Haven,  and  he  was  bayoneted  by  the  British 
when  they  invaded  that  city  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  Vas  “  left  for  dead  on  the  field.”  Gene¬ 
ral  Jackson  turned  out  several  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  defence  ol  the  country:  among 
others,  I  recollect  the  case  of  Major  Melville,  who  was  one  of  the  celebrated  “  Boston  tea-party.” 

But  General  Taylor  is  the  last  man  to  do  injustice  to  those  who  have  suffered  lor  the  co  utry.  If  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  has  occurred  since  he  came  into  power,  it  has  been  without  his  knowledge,  and  will  be 
sure  to  meet  with  his  disapprobation.  He  who  exclaimed  in  the  height  of  the  battle  of  i  uetia  Vista, 
“  My  wounded  are  behind  me— I  will  not  retreat  alive,”  will  gladly  recognise  the  just  pretensions  of  his 

comrades  in  arms.  .  . 

Mr.  President  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to. state  briefly  the  grounds  on  which  I  suppose  an  ad m mig¬ 
ration  coming  into  power,  as  did  the  present,  may  make  .appointments  without  laying  itself  open  justly  to 
the  charge  of  being  proscriptive.  It  may  appoint  its  own  friends  to  fill  vacancies  created  by 
1.  Deaths. 
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2.  Resignation.  These  have  been  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed,  since  the  4th  of  March, 
1849,  in  other  departments  than  the  General  Post  Office.  I  could  give  many  more  particulars,  but  time 
will  not  permit. 

3.  By  removal  of  those  unduly  appointed  by  a  retiring  administration.  And  here  I  wish  to  notice  the 
broad  contrast  which  exists  been  the  course  of  the  Democracy  at  the  2d  session  of  the  20th  Congress,  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Adams’s  term,  and  at  the  2d  session  of  the  last  Congress.  On  both  occasions  the  party 
had  a  majority  in  the  Senate;  but  in  the  former  they  took  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  A.  had  been  condemned  and  overruled  by  the  people,  it  was  not  fit  that  b£  should  dispense 
the  patronage  of  government  any  further  than  was  indispensable  to  the  public  services.  They  therefore 
laid  on  the  table,  and  refused  to  act  on,  it  is  believed,  nine-tenths  of  his  nominations,  and  among  others 
that  of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  nominated  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  a  very  different 
course  was  pursued  at  the  last  session.  The  retiring  President  laid  his  hands  on  all  appointments  with¬ 
in  his  reach.  He  made  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-six  nominations  at  the  last  session,  of  which 
twenty-four  were  during  the  three  days  in  March — ministers,  charges,  consuls,  collectors,  marshals,  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys,  navy  agents, postmasters,  and  other  subordinate  officers — and  the  Senate  had  no  difficulty 
in  confirming  them,  notwithstanding  the  rule  iu  the  case  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Hannegan  was  nomina¬ 
ted  and  confirmed  at  the  last  gasp.  This  anticipation  of  the  incoming  President  constituted,  iu  myjudg- 
ment,  a  serious  grievance,  which  demanded  a  more  full  redress  than  it  has  received. 

By  removal  of  such  as  obtained  their  places  by  proscribing  others;  and  this  will  usually  involve  the 
restoration  of  long-tried  and  faithful  public  officers,  as  as  in  the  cast-s  of  the  Second  and  Third  Auditors 
offices.  Mr.  Grundy,  in  the  extract  from  his  speech  already  quoted,  recognised  this  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  removal. 

5.  By  ditto,  in  cases  where  there  is  incapacity,  inattention  to  duty,  immorality,  or  other  irregularity  of 
conduct. 

6.  By  ditto,  where  there  has  been  an  open  interference  with  elections,  either  municipal.  State,  or  na¬ 
tional.  I  deny  that  any  man  can  be  deemed  truly  competent  who  is  a  brawler  on  such  occasions.  Ca¬ 
pacity,  properly  considered,  is  a  large  word.  It  comprehends  not  only  intellect,  sound  morals,  sufficient 
education,  and  business  habits,  but  also  acceptability  to  the  people.  What  right  has  any  administration 
to  quarter  on  any  community  a  public  officer  (deputy  postmaster  for  example;  who  has  made  himself 
odious  by  political  impertinence  to  a  majority  of  the  people,  at  the  locality  where  he  is  to  exercise  his 
functions?  When,  therefore ,  the  President  said  that  the  want  of  capacity  would  be  a  sufficient  cause 
for  dismissal,  it  necessarily  involved  the  exclusion  of  ail  this  class. 

7.  By  ditto,  where  there  has  been  no  positive  misconduct,  official  or  otherwise,  and  nothing  appears 
against  the  officer  but  inaptitude,  in  point  of  temper  or  habits,  to  the  place  which  he  fills.  This  is  recog¬ 
nised  by  Mr.  Shipley,  one  of  the  honorable  Senator’s  Democratic  predecessors,  as  sufficient  cause  for 
removal : 

“  A  man  may  prove  a  bad  public  officer  from  constitutional  traits  of  character.  He  may  be  slow  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
where  expedition  is  required.  He  may  have  an  irritable  temper,  where  great  patience  is  desirable  or  uecessury.  These,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  causes,  may  prevent  the  dischargeot  his  official  duties  as  they  ought  to  be  discharged,  and  yet  he  may  not 
be  chargeable  with  any  intentional  misconduct.  And  must  the  people  suffer  under  these  inconveniences  without  any  effectual 
remedy  !  The  injury  and  inconvenience  to  the  individual,  by  removal,  is  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  public  injury  by  bra 
continuance  in  such  cases.” — Vide  Gales  Sr  Seaton's  Debates,  vol.  11,  pt.  1,  p.  453. 

8.  By  ditto,  where  there  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to  suspect  frauds,  defalcations,  or  other  mis¬ 
conduct.  I  can  say,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Shipley,  that  since  General  Taylor  came  into  power — 

“Many  instances  of  defalcation  and  corruption,  where  the  incumbents  were  supposed  to  be  good  officers  while  in  office, 
have  been  discovered  on  their  retiring  by  virtue  of  a  law,  or  on  their  removal,  and  their  names  could  be  given;  but  I 
forbear  to  do  it,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument.” — Vide  Gales  4"  Seaton's  Cong.  Deb.,  vol.  11,  pt.  1,  p.  45".!. 

9.  By  ditto,  with  a  view'  to  the  general  advantage  ;  but  this  ground  must  be  acted  on  with  great  caution, 
otherwise  it  \fill  run  into  abuse.  Mr.  Shipley  says,  (Gales  &  Seaton’s  Cong.  Deb.,  vol.  11,  pt.  1, p.453:) 

“I  would  not  necessarily  require  any  positive  fault  in  an  officer,  in  order  to  remove  him  from  office.”  *  *  *  “It  is  just  and 

proper,  and  useful,  without  regard  lo  party  or  party  favors,  to  change  public  officers.  It  is  in  accordance  with  oar  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  holds  out  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges  to  ail.” 

This  Democratic  Senator  from  Maine  did  not  deem  these  views  at  all  inconsistent  with  positive  pledges 
of  Gen.  Jackson  and  his  friends  against  the  proscriptive  policy. 

If  the  honorable  Senator  (Mr.  B.)  should  suggest  (and  indeed  he  does  so  in  effect  in  his  resolution) 
that  the  parties  in  interest  should,  before  temoval,  have  notice, and  a  hearing,  or  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
defence,  then  I  must  call  on  Mr.  Shipley  again  to  correct  his  errors,  and  bring  him  to  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Shipley  says : 

“  If  the  President  is  required  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  a  removal,  he  must  first  have  the  proof  of  misconduct ;  and  if  the 
proof  is  attempted,  as  long  as  parties  exist,  the  testimony  will  be  contradictory,  and  the  people  will  never  be  enabled  to  procure  a 
removal,  until  a  case  is  made  so  clear  as  to  authorize  and  justify  an  impeachment.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  lost.  They  ea* 
no  longer  he  beard,  or,  if  heard,  respected. —  Vide  Gales  $•  Seaton's  Cong.  Deb.,  vol.  11 .  p.  453. 

Or  will  the  Senator  (Mr.  Bradbury)  insist  that  it  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  displace  a  party  who  have 
been  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  office,  and  that  Democratic  office-holders  have  at  least  a  possessory  right 
to  their  places,  to  say  nothing  of  an  t  state  for  life  or  in  fee  ? 

In  answer,  I  must  ask  my  honorable  frier  d  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  General  Jackson,  as  expressed  in 
his  first  annual  message  to  Congress — sentiments  which  were  promulged  in  face  of  his  assurance  that 
“  the  patronage  of  the  Government  should  not  be  brought  in  conflict  w’ith  the  freedom  of  elections 

“  In  a  country  where  offices  are  created  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  no  one  man  has  any  more  intrinsic  right  to 
official  station  than  another.  Offices  are  not  established  to  give  support  to  particular  men  at  the  public  expense  No  indi¬ 
vidual  wrong  is  done  by  removal,  since  neither  appointment  to  nor  continuance  in  office  is  matter  oi  right.  The  incumbent 
became  an  officer  with  a  view  to  public  benefits;  and  when  these  require  his  removal,  they  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  pri¬ 
vate  interests.  It  is  the  people,  and  they  alone,  who  have  a  right  to  complain  when  a  bad  officer  is  substituted  for  a  good 
one.  He  who  is  removed  has  the  same  means  of  obtaining  a  living  that  are  enjoyed  by  millions  who  never  held  offioe.” 
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nr  -,1  A.  Senator  contend  that  the  President  has  made  some  mistakes,  and  has  failed  in  some  in- 

ducT  ^  ‘',e  disli,;: 

- — - — • 

mendations^though  I  have  made  bat  few.-Pi*  Cmg-  M„  vat.  11,  V<~  h  P-  ™- 

TTpar  also.  Mr.  Grundy  to  the  same  effect  :  , .  ,  ,  , T. 

r—  Taylor's  0*1-  •» 

‘hiaha,efttos  Mr'VreSdent,  endeavored  to  show  that  the  course  of  President  Taylor  has  been  mode- 

SS£*L^ 

S^5=rja^35£rrS£w5 

trdn'Idbyconscfous  rec'thude!  ancfby  the31  promptings  of  a  heart  which  h^  ever  beat  m ,  un«on .with t  the 
honor  of  his  country  and  the  true  glory  of  the  American  people.  He  may  exclaim,  in  the  languag 
Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lee,  of  A  irginia  . 

-Ik  what  will  this  abuse  terminate?  Fob  the  besult,  as  it  respects  htmlf, , l  cake 

KOT-  FOR  I  HATE  A  CONSOLATION  WITHIN  THAT  NO  EARTHLY  EFFORTS  CAN  DEPRIVE  ME  OF.  AN^  ^ 
IS,  THAT  NEITHER  AMBITIOUS  NOR  INTERESTED  MOTIVES  HAVE  INFLUENCED  MYC  can'rEACH  THE 

ROWS  OF  MALEVOLENC  E,  THEREFORE,  HOWEVER  ^ 

MOST  VULNERABLE  PART  OF  MB,  THOUGH,  WHILE  I  AM  UP  FOR  A  MARK,  THEY  WILI 


AIMED* 


9) 


